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Compose the Vendetta 


The Sins of Contemporary Education 


. C. Pace SmitrH 


In Educational Research Bulletin 


on N the faculty clubs of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities today, 
one often hears such complaints as 
these: 

“My students are practically illit- 
erate. They can’t read intelligently 
or write decently. Their grammar is 
slipshod.” 

“Students today can’t spell or 
punctuate.” 

“Our undergraduates have no 
grounding in the fundamentals.” 

The high schools, so the profes- 
sor’s argument generally runs, do 
not teach the ‘fundamentals’ any 
more. Just this fancy progressive 
education. Civics and social studies, 
automobile driver training, and 
ballroom dancing. And the profes- 
sor must perforce struggle to make 
up for the failure of the high 
schools to instill those vague but 
omnipotent virtues, the fundamen- 
tals. 

My own observation of a good 
many college students has convinced 
me that Jacques Barzun is correct 
when he states that they write neith- 
er much worse nor much better 
than they have always written. 
There are simply more of them and 
their grammatical inadequacies have 
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a kind of cumulative effect on the 
professor who knows his students 
only through papers submitted in 
large general courses. It also has 
been my own experience that my 
college students from the prepara- 
tory schools which pride themselves 
on giving their pupils intensive 
drilling in the fundamentals of 
grammar and composition are no 
better, and indeed often worse in 
these respects, than progressively 
trained students. 

The matter of general illiteracy 
of our American undergraduates is 
not something that can be glibly 
charged to ‘progressive’ education. 
My own feeling is that students, in 
general, do not become literate until 
they become conscious of the prob- 
lem of style, that is to say until 
they reach a certain level of intel- 
lectual maturity, and begin to be 
concerned with clarifying and com- 
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municating their ideas. The prob- 
lem is certainly more of a psycho- 
logical than a technical one. No 
amount of pounding on “the funda- 
mentals’” is going to produce good 
or even adequate writing until the 
student himself feels the baffling 
intractability of words and begins 
the endless, heartbreaking struggle 
to force some kind of meaning from 
them. With many a student this 
point comes in college, but in col- 
lege his professors are too busy or 
indifferent to give him the kind of 
painstaking criticism and laborious 
correction which alone can be of 
any help to him. 


THEIR SIN 


The cardinal sin of the secondary 
teachers—or as the professors pre- 


fer to call them, the educationists— 
does not lie in their failure to in- 
still the fundamentals, nor is it in 
their espousal of social studies, al- 
though these are not infrequently 
a vague and watery intellectual 
pablum making few demands on 
the imagination and resourcefulness 
of the superior student. Their sin is 
not even in their permissive dogma, 
or in their programs of life adjust- 
ment, though such talk is offensive 
to those who cherish a creative 
principle in education. It is rather 
in their weakness at the very point 
where they profess to be most 
strong—their understanding of edu- 
cation as a vital part of the process 
of achieving humanness. 

Let me illustrate my point. Not 
many months ago, I went to talk 
to a fifth-grade group in a model 


elementary school. As an expert in 
colonial history I had been invited 
to discuss the Pilgrims with the 
class. The teacher, however, explain- 
ed to me politely but firmly that 
my contribution would be limited 
to answering questions fired at me 
by the pupils. 

The questioning role was one ob- 
viously familiar to the children. 
They were completely selfassured 
and quite lacking in any hesitation 
or shyness. However, it soon became 
apparent they had no questions of 
importance to ask. After a slight 
pause a boy asked permission of 
the teacher to refer to their note- 
books. They then began to ask ques- 
tions the answers to which had been 
previously recorded. “What color 
clothes did the Pilgrims wear?” 
“What games did the Pilgrim chil- 
dren play?” In each case following 
my reply, the children read off ad- 
ditions—of colors, of games—and 
the implication was that I had been 
remiss in not having given a similar 
inventory. Suddenly I had the odd 
feeling that I had wandered into a 
Lilliputian dream world where a 
group of small savants was examin- 
ing me for my Ph.D. degree and 
that I was doing rather badly. 

Of one thing there was little 
question, the class was “participat- 
ing” and enjoying itself. The boys 
and girls were quick and alert and 
vied with each other to press ques- 
tions to me. At an indication from 
the teacher that “my” time was up, 
I rallied weakly and atiempted some 
closing comments on the meaning 
of the Pilgrim experience to con- 
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temporary America. I had hardly 
opened my mouth before my audi- 
ence was lost to me. The children 
consulted their notebooks, gazed 
with polite boredom out of the win- 
dow, or slumped in selfabsorbed ab- 
straction. I realized that, at least as 
far as I was concerned, their atten- 
tion span was distressingly close to 
zero. These children could talk with 
precocious glibness, but I strongly 
suspect that they were constitution- 
ally unable to listen. 


NOT HEALTHY 


I could hardly imagine a more 
discomfited expert at the end of my 
joust with these juvenile inquisitors, 
but it was not wholly pique that in- 
clined me to see in this episode a 
symbol of what is perhaps the most 


serious shortcoming of “progressive” 
education. An eight-year-old child 
is not told about the world, rather 
he is encouraged to find out about 
it for himself and to have the illu- 
sion that he is discovering it. He is 
led to believe that his opinions are 
as good as his teacher’s or indeed 
anyone else’s. Learning is an adven- 
ture on which teacher and pupils 
have embarked together. The teach- 
er is not the authority, but a fellow 
seeker. This attitude unquestionably 
makes learning more fun and pro- 
duces in many instances a precocious 
assurance and an easy confidence 
that the child is master of its world, 
and by extension of all the world. 
Now, commendable as this attitude 
may be in terms of such values as 
adjustment, it is not, I am convinc- 
ed, a healthy perspective for most 
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children who might better be taught 
to view learning as what it indeed 
is, a slow, painful, endless, and 
laborious process; one that requires 
a high degree of selfdiscipline, pa- 
tience, considerable humility, and a 
great deal of hard work. Perhaps 
above all a true education requires 
the capacity to listen. Whenever 
anyone, child or adult, stops listen- 
ing, he stops being educated, how- 
ever cleverly he may talk. The per- 
son who cannot or will not listen to 
other voices, voices of age, of wis- 
dom, or of authority, cannot be 
educated in the real sense of the 
word. 

If primary- and secondary-school 
education is discouraging the disci- 
pline of listening, it is doing its 
students a great disservice. Children 
who do not listen do not, when they 
get older, have much to say. Oh, 
they have a lot to say about how 
things are and why and how they 
feel about all these things, but rela- 
tively little in the way of vigorous 
and original ideas growing out of 
the ingestion of a certain number of 
what for want of a better word we 
must, I suppose, call facts. Thus in 
college we find a good many glib, 
progressively educated students who 
talk a great deal but say relatively 
little, and the more numerous silent 
types who dutifully take notes, 
memorize tests, and repeat what 
they have been told. The education- 
ists would blame the colleges them- 
selves for the latter type and the 
colleges are by no means guiltless, 
but then neither are the schools. 
The pupils who were encouraged to 
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talk when they should have been 
listening, now listen when they 
should be talking. The schools, by 
inviting every child to sit in judg- 
ment on the world, have not creat- 
ed bold and independent minds but 
have produced, on the one hand, 
the bright and superficial and, on 
the other, the passively receptive. 
Modern educational theory by 
emphasizing the plasticity and crea- 
tivity of the child has enriched the 
learning experience of countless 
pupils. But it presumes too much 
when it attempts to rationalize its 
entire system on the basis of an es- 
sentially maturalistic concept of 
man and society. The fact is that no 
one understands a great deal of this 
obscure subject—the nature of man 
—and if the educators insist on 
tying their theories to a psychology 
and sociology that even at the mo- 
ment are undergoing profound 
modifications, they will imperil all 
they have gained in the last 30 
years. The champions of pragma- 
tism will find themselves the be- 


Now —— and Then 


leaguered defenders of a new ortho- 
doxy. 

We can only hope to be spared 
this unhappy spectacle, for the bat- 
tleground will be the public-school 
system of the country, and the prin- 
cipal sufferers will be its pupils. 
With such a prospect in mind, it 
might be well for school and col- 
lege teachers to compose their un- 
seemly vendetta, which is less mark- 
ed on both sides by patience and 
good will than by rancor and dog- 
matism. Such reconciliation would 
require considerable concessions 
from both camps. Professors would 
have to abandon their pompous and 
patronizing attitude toward the 
schools and their administrators, 
and the educators, for their part, 
would have to renounce some of 
their cherished dogmas of core cur- 
riculums and life adjustment. But 
who can doubt that the results 
would be a noble victory for those 
most affected by our present divi- 
sions—the pupils in our schools 
and colleges around the country. © 


@ A RECENT study by the Family Economics Bureau of the 
Northwestern Life Insurance Company turned up the in- 
formation that employers rate current high-school graduates 
sharply higher in alertness, learning ability, selfconfidence, 
and maturity than those of 10 or 20 years ago. Attitudes 
criticized by employers were inflated ideas of student’s value, 
instability, tardiness, indifference, desire to start at ex- 
perienced workers’ salary——-CTA Journal. 


@ For years, teachers, principals, superintendents, and 
school boards everywhere have been wearied by the cry 
of the businessmen—'The boys that you send us can’t 
spell.” —From Champion Spelling Book, published in 1909. 
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A Subtle Change Is Taking Place 
School Administration Today 


FRANCIS S. CHASE 


In The School Executive 


De year of 1954 was one of 
reappraisal in educational adminis- 
tration. As the year wore on, the 
appraisal became calmer, less agon- 
izing and hysterical, and more con- 
fident. It is this new found air of 
confidence that seems to permeate 
the atmosphere as we move into 
1955. It is not that the problems 
have diminished. The winds of 
criticism still howl, the flood of en- 
rolments has yet to reach its peak, 
the shortage of manpower and 
‘ housing continues; but the first 
shock has been absorbed and the 
educational structure still stands. 

Administrators have discovered 
that they are not alone on the bat- 
tlefront. They now know that ‘‘they 
who are with us are greater than 
those who are against us” in the 
struggle for better schools. They see 
more clearly than ever the immen- 
sity of the task ahead, but they are 
no longer appalled by it. Desperate 
improvisation to meet a crisis is 
giving way to systematic planning 
which accepts the crisis as an ob- 
stacle to be overcome on the path 
to a really adequate program of 
education for all. 

Why is it that educational ad- 
ministrators are taking heart even 
as the size of the task becomes morc 
clear and as problems continue to 
accumulate? One reason, no doubt, 
is that they are now battle-tested. 
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They know the school forces can 
hold the line for education, even 
with inadequate resources. Another 
boost for the morale has come from 
realization that the American people 
will not sit idly by and see their 


schools weakened. 

Moreover, while criticism of the 
schools certainly has not slackened, 
it appears to have taken on a much 
more constructive tone. The new 
note is illustrated by the apt title 
with which Ladies’ Home Journal 
introduced its October issue devoted 
entirely to education: “Let’s Attack 
the Problems, Not the Schools.” 

Another reason for renewed cour- 
age is that the dimensions of the 
task are now more clearly perceived 
than formerly. Also more clearly 
perceived are the resources for deal- 
ing with the problems. Many now 
recognize that the advancing Ameri- 
can economy can absorb without 
strain the needed additions to the 
educational budget. 

Perhaps the most important fact 
of all in creating the new hopeful 
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outlook in educational administra- 
tors, however, is that administrators 
are fixing their eyes on new and 
higher goals for American educa- 
tion. They see the possibility now, 
not merely of winning out over dis- 
aster, but of taking a long step 
ahead in the struggle for education 
adequate to a modern democratic 
society. There is beginning to be a 
better understanding of what must 
be done to equip man for the re- 
sponsible exercise of freedom in a 
world where science and technology 
provide with equal efficiency and 
speed the instruments for man’s ele- 
vation or his annihilation. 

Public education in the United 
States has to its credit a record of 
solid achievement. It has achieved 
a wider range of desirable objec- 
tives for a higher proportion of the 
population than has ever been done 
by any school system in any country 
at any time. The achievements, sub- 
stantial as they are, should not blind 
us to the fact that the education now 
available in our schools is not ade- 
quate for the needs of our times. 

Among the more serious short- 
comings of the schools today are 
failure to provide sufficient stimula- 
tion and growth for the abler stu- 
dents, the discouragement of slow 
learners by the imposition of learn- 
ing tasks for which they are not 
ready, and some tendency to neglect 
intellectual development in the pur- 
suit of too many poorly-defined so- 
cial objectives. To overcome these 
deficiencies, we need a quality revo- 
lution in public education. 

The magnitude of the task before 


educational administration is a 
product of this need for a great 
qualitative advance at the very time 
when the quantitative demands are 
overwhelming. Fortunately, there 
is a gathering of forces which may 
generate energy sufficient to lift the 
quality of education, even while 
piecing out the shortage of teachers 
and classrooms and preparing for 
the million and a half new learners 
who will be knocking on the school- 
house doors each year. 


A NEW STRENGTH 


Among the favorable factors are 
the increasing competence and con- 
fidence of educational leadership. 
This new strength grows out of the 
fact that educational leadership has 
been tested severely and not found 
wanting, out of the development 
and dissemination of more mean- 
ingful theories of administration, 
out of the application of research to 
problems in educational administra- 
tion, and out of the calm reapprais- 
al of the task involved in achieving 
our basic educational aims. 

Another powerful energizing 
force is an aroused and critical pub- 
lic opinion. Dissatisfaction with 
present provisions for education 
continues and is being turned into 
increasingly constructive channels. 
Moreover, citizens are becoming 
better organized to contribute their 
support to improvement in educa- 
tion. The Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions have increased in membership 
and vigor; the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools 
and thousands of local citizens’ 
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committees have provided an outlet 
for responsible action on behalf of 
the public schools. The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States 
and the National Association of 
Manufacturers in recent publica- 
tions have strongly stated the case 
for the improvement of public edu- 
cation ; the CIO, the AFL, and other 
labor groups have stepped up their 
efforts in the interest of better 
schools; and the same thing is true 
of farm associations, women’s or- 
ganizations, and many other groups. 

There is evidence, too, that polit- 
ical leadership is becoming more 
and more responsive to the chal- 
lenge. Congress, at the request of 
President Eisenhower, has author- 
ized the holding of state confer- 
ences and a White House confer- 
ence to define and deal with the 
problems in public education. Gov- 
ernors of several of the states have 
given public recognition recently to 
the fact that failure to invest in an 
improved quality of education is 
poor economy. This movement will 
be accelerated as it is recognized 
that increasing productivity and the 
resultant rise in national income 


How Time Flies (and Why) 


will provide abundant support for 
the needed improvements. Produc- 
tivity has been rising steadily at the 
rate of 3 percent or better a year. 
The gross national product, now 
about $365 billion, is heading for 
$500 billion. The needed increases 
in educational expenditures can be 
made without interfering with the 
rise in standards of living or lower- 
ing public expenditures for other 
services such as defense or welfare. 

The year ahead, therefore, should 
be one of increased emphasis on 
long-range planning to achieve for 
all an education adequate to the 
needs of our day. Educational ad- 
ministration must take a leading 
role in clarifying the issues so that 
the American people may choose 
wisely. This means, among other 
things, to promote understanding 
of what is involved in giving a fair 
start through education to all groups 
in our society, while at the same 
time keeping a clear road for full 
development for the talented. It 
means also to clarify the ways in 
which education may contribute to 
an understanding of the values on 
which a free society is based. ® 


Last year Minneapolis, Minnesota, began a study of the 
elementary-school principal's job. Some of the interesting 
facts discovered were: the biggest percentage of time—31.7 
percent—is spent on conferences; telephone calls take al- 
most 8 percent; written communication—bulletins, corre- 
spondence, requisitions, and reports—take a little more than 
7 percent of the time——From Minnesota Journal of Edu- 
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", . » You March into the Night” 


Intellectuals and Other People 


MERLE CurRTI 


ot NTI-INTELLECTUALISM— 
distrusting and fearing ideas and 
men of ideas—-is not a uniquely 
American phenomenon. It has ex- 
isted in other times and places—in 
ancient Egypt, in the Athens of 
Socrates, and in the totalitarian 
countries of our own day. 

In America, our uniquely frontier 
experience has given our culture a 
predominantly utilitarian cast and 
may be said to have fostered a dis- 
trust of “impractical” knowledge. 
In our own time, exploitation by 
demagogues of popular prejudices 
against theory and _ specialized 
knowledge seems to have come 
chiefly from those opposing social 
and economic change. 

Popular distrust of new ideas was 
well illustrated when the Brain 
Trusters were damned as long-hair- 
ed professors who, in talking too 
much, brought chaos into econom- 
ics. A few years later, in 1942, anti- 
New Dealers attacked the Library 
of Congress, in part because of the 
distrust of the scholarly poet who 
headed the institution. In referring 
to the episode, MacLeish noted with 
some feeling that only two news- 
papers had upheld the government's 
most important agency of know!l- 
edge. 

When one considers such evi- 
dence of lack of faith in men of 
ideas among the common people 
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and thici. of the caliber of the 
demagogues elected to and retain- 
ed in office by the people, it is nat- 
ural to wonder whether the average 
man is educable, whether in fact he 
can be “properly informed.” 
One may consider—and discuss— 
the various possible factors in popu- 
lar anti-intellectualism, but this is not 
merely a matter for casual historical 
comment. Although the distrust of 
intellectuals and their ideas is not 
justified, still it is here, and must 
be reckoned with. Too much re- 
minds us of the serious present sit- 
uation. It was one thing when rank 
and file merely regarded intellec- 
tuals who exerted their necessary 
critical functions as crackpots; it is 
another when, as in the Condon 
and Oppenheimer cases, they are 
smeared as subversive. The signifi- 
cant thing is, I think, that in the 
cold war the gulf has been danger- 
ously widened between the masses 
and intellectuals as these carried on 
the essential function of their craft 
—criticism, experimentation, and 
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the effort to bridge different cul- 
tures of the world through under- 
standing. 

What the people have thought 
about intellectuals cannot, of course, 
be separated from what the intellec- 
tuals have thought about the people. 
We could profitably discuss the at- 
titudes of intellectuals toward 
various segments of the American 
population—toward farmers, labor- 
ers, business men, doctors, dancers, 
and teachers. One might be tempted 
to dismiss this important subject by 
referring to certain stereotypes prev- 
alent in our society—to the notion, 
for example, that intellectuals have 
always been hostile to business. Ac- 
tually, American intellectuals have 
varied greatly in their attitudes to- 
ward business, although some sort 
of disapproval has probably pre- 
dominated. Of late, the tide seems to 
have changed, with historians, too, 
joining in the generally appreciative 
chorus. Whether this change reflects 
a new synthesis or is merely a new 
tune in the current hit parade, we 
do not know. The problem is com- 
plex and calls for careful, objective 
study. 

It is now common to insist that 
instrumentalism and progressive 
education are major factors in con- 
temporary anti-intellectualism, con- 
sidered as “the retreat of learning 
and reason.” It is true that John 
Dewey showed the weakness in the 
old-fashioned mental discipline and 
emphasized problem-solving activi- 
ties. But it is unfair to identify in- 
strumentalism and progressive edu- 
cation with the current distrust of 
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intellectual values. In the first place, 
there is very little progressive edu- 
cation in this country. Second, much 
that is called progressive education 
is a shocking perversion of Dewey's 
teaching and example. In the third 
place, the criticisms overlook his 
emphasis on the great importance 
of critically reliving and reconstruct- 
ing experiences in terms of new sit- 
uations. Dewey did not reject rea- 
son: he tried to improve reasoning. 
Nevertheless, many tenaciously hold 
that his theories have subtracted 
intellectual values from __public- 
school education. They fail to see 
that these have been deleted largely 
because of an expanding population 
and the vocationalism demanded by 
a business-minded people. 


STILL WITH US 


One might have expected popular 
anti-intellectualism to lessen in the 
present century. Many of the his- 
torical factors which may have fav- 
ored it are far in our past, and edu- 
cation and research are supported as 
never before. However, most ob- 
servers agree that popular suspicion 
of the critical role of intellectuals 
has increased, that it has become 
more intense, and that demagogues 
are exploiting it as never before in 
our history. Not only the distrust of 
intellectuals but actual interference 
with rational inquiry and fact-find- 
ing procedures, as in the Bureau of 
Standards case, have deeply troubled 
scholars and citizens alike. McCar- 
thyism, a particularly virulent form 
of anti-intellectualism in the popular 
sense, has become an international 
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issue. And we recall the attacks on 
Adlai Stevenson and the scholars 
and writers who worked for him in 
1952. Our common speech in that 
year took on as a term of oppro- 
brium the curious word “egg-head” 
—the overtones of meaning ranged 
from scrambled to soft-boiled! The 
memory of the California oath is 
still fresh. So is the attack the Reece 
Committee has lately made on the 
foundations and on our own Ameri- 
can Historical Association. 

The most common, the most ob- 
vious, and perhaps the soundest ex- 
planation for such a situation is, of 
course, the climate of opinion creat- 
ed by the cold war in general and 
the revelation of certain cases of 
disloyalty in the intellectual com- 
munity in particular. But our fel- 
lows in the social sciences have ar- 
gued that the increase in anti-intel- 
lectualism is the product of pro- 
found and cultural changes that 
have long been under way and have 
only been accelerated of late. Spec- 
ialization of functions has, it is said, 
increased the social distance between 
intellectuals and the rest of the com- 
munity to such an extent that viable 
relations have become all but im- 
possible. How can there be under- 
standing in view of the depersonal- 
ized relations between intellectuals 
and nonintellectuals in the anony- 
mous community of our time? 


LIBERTIES IN DANGER 
We do not need to use refined 
statistical methods to know that fear 
is abroad in our country and that 
those who live by ideas are especial- 


ly subject to hysterical and unwar- 
ranted attack. Civil liberties, won 
through centuries of struggle, are in 
danger. Many of us believe that the 
contemporary attack on reason en- 
dangers not only the intellectual 
life but American civilization itself. 
Believing this despite the assurance 
from certain quarters that all is well, 
we are obliged, as intellectuals, not 
only to promote researches which 
may further illuminate the problem 
but also to search for possible alle- 
viations of today’s critical tensions. 

But in exercising our functions as 
scholars, we must resist strong pres- 
sures and face severe tests, for we 
do not want to fail our country in a 
time of great crisis, as the German 
intellectuals failed theirs. Orwell's 
1984 no longer seems the far-fetch- 
ed fantasy it did when first pub- 
lished. It is not easy publicly to 
defend the chief value to which his- 
torical scholarship, all scholarship, 
is committed—that is, freedom of 
thought and expression in its widest 
scope. Freedom of thought and ex- 
pression needs defense, and in that 
defense we can, as historians, appeal 
to a tradition that both includes and 
transcends the American past. This 
tradition of intellectual freedom has 
had vitality not merely because of 
intelligent leadership but because, 
when understood, it has also en- 
listed the support of the American 
people. The intellectual is only 
“Man Thinking.” And he needs 
today to keep firmly before him 
Emerson’s words, “March without 
the people, and you march into the 
night.” « 





To See the Value Is Half the Battle 
Let’s Spell It Out 


H. GeorGE MurpHy and WALTER A. LEBARON 


In Letter to Supervisors 


Sruarr LITTLE” is a mouse 
and also the title of a delightfully 
whimsical little book. In the narra- 
tive of Stuart’s life and times it is 
related how he served as a substi- 
tute teacher for a day. Like most 
substitute teachers he asked the 
children what subject they usually 
took up at that time of the morning. 

“Spelling,” cried the children. 

“Well,” said Stuart, “a misspell- 
ed word is an abomination in the 
sight of everyone. I consider it a 
very fine thing to spell words cor- 
rectly and I strongly urge every 
one of you to buy a... dictionary 
and consult it whenever you are in 
the slightest doubt. So much for 
spelling. What's next?” 

Stuart’s advice is somewhat over- 
simplified. We should not dismiss 
the subject of spelling quite so 
easily. Certainly we want every 
child to be able to spell to the 
very maximum of his ability. Direct 
teaching is needed. There is no evi- 
dence to prove that children will 
learn to spell adequately by relying 
solely on spelling which is inci- 
dental to a broader program of lan- 
guage arts including reading, hand- 
writing, and composition. Direct 
and systematic teaching, in addition 
to these other “incidental” learning 
situations is the way to get results. 
Such direct and systematic teaching 
is recommended for New York 
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State schools beginning with Grade 
Ill. 

For no other subject are the ob- 
jectives more clearly stated. For no 
other subject are there so extensive 
or so reliable data for making the 
course of study. The teaching of 
spelling is relatively simple com- 
pared with that of other subjects. 

How do children learn to spell? 
Research here is somewhat conclu- 
sive. About the best way to learn to 
spell is to focus on the spelling of 
each individual word. It is of pri- 
mary importance to understand the 
meaning of the word to be spelled 
and to be able to pronounce it cor- 
rectly. When the meaning of a 
word is understood and when it is 
pronounced cerrectly the child de- 
velops an auditory image of the 
word. He “hears” the word. He re- 
calls its spelling by the sounds of 
the syllables and the letters. 

Second, and also of great im- 
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portance, is visual imagery. The 
child must “‘see’’ the word not only 
as a whole but also in its compon- 
ents, which is quite different from 
“seeing” words in reading. Finally, 
he learns by kinesthetic imagery. He 
gets the “feel” of a word by writ- 
ing it. 

All three of these methods of 
learning are valuable, but, of the 
three, the visual is probably the 
most important, the auditory is sec- 
ond and the kinesthetic is of less 
value, except for a child who has 
some physical defect rendering the 
other methods less possible of utili- 
zation. Certainly all of these sug- 
gest practical methods to be used in 
teaching. 

In New York the Bureau of Ele- 
mentary Curriculum Development 
has recently conducted a survey of 
spelling errors made on examination 
papers in citizenship education in 
the eighth grades of 12 New York 
State cities for the purpose of se- 
lecting additional core words for 
the state’s spelling lists. In the 
opinion of the investigators who 
made this study there are at least 
four ways in which marked im- 
provement in spelling can be effect- 
ed: 

1. Place more emphasis on cor- 
rect usage of words. It is believed 
that 20 percent of the common er- 
rors would have been cleared from 
the 1492 examination papers studied 
if children had used such words as 
to, two, too, and there and their 
correctly. 

2. Stress neat, legible writing. 

3. Teach deliberately needed 
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technical vocabulary in every sub- 
ject. 
4. Establish and maintain stand- 
ards in spelling that are high yet 
attainable by the pupils. 

Basically it is the teacher’s respon- 
sibility to teach children to spell and 
to use correctly the words which 
have been carefully selected and in- 
cluded in the spelling list. Children 
should be taught an_ effective 
method for studying words. Chil- 
dren should develop a desire to 
spell with 100 percent accuracy 
when they write. 

A total of 60 to 75 minutes a 
week is generally suggested for 
spelling. When too much time is 
spent on teaching spelling, poorer 
results are often obtained. Some 
authorities recommend that five 
periods a week be provided. Others 
recommend three, or even two 
periods a week. 


FAMILIAR WORDS 


The spelling words lists should 
contain only those words which 
children commonly know and use. 
Words which are not thoroughly 
understood should be presented in 
context to those children who do 
not understand them. As a general 
class procedure, however, spelling 
words should be presented in lists, 
not in context. Research indicates 
that the “‘teach-test-teach” method 
is to be preferred in the early 
grades since these very young chil- 
dren can spell very little. The “‘test- 
teach-test” method is to be pre- 
ferred in the fourth and higher 
gtades except for slow-learning chil- 
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dren. It is a valuable learning ex- 
perience when children correct the 
tests themselves. 

It is probably a poor practice to 
point out the hard spots in words 
as a general class procedure since 
what may be a hard spot for one 
child is not a hard spot for another. 
Furthermore, it is not necessary to 
teach words by farnily groups and it 
is possible that it is better to teach 
some of the homonyms separately. 
Research shows that new words may 
be taught by adding suffixes to 
words already known. Research also 
shows that it is not always as effec- 
tive to teach new words by adding 
prefixes. 

It is wise to teach a few of the 
rules of spelling that apply to 
large numbers of words and which 
have few exceptions. The Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research lists 
and recommends five rules to be 
taught in addition to a few rules 
of punctuation. New York's Divi- 
sion of Elementary Education Bulle- 
tin, Learning to Spell, suggests eight 
spelling rules. Rules should be 
taught in relation to the specific 
words to which they apply rather 
than as unrelated memorization. 

Careful and diagnostic attention 
should be given to poor spellers. 


A Different Spelling 


A NEw word has come into existence through legislative 
action. The Georgia House of Representatives recently ruled 
that a new conjunction “andor’’ should replace the hybrid 
“and/or.” It will be interesting to note if the legislative ac- 
tion will assure this word of having a long life-—From 
Elementary English. 
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Low achievement in spelling may 
be due to physical defects, to poor 
teaching, or to a poor background 
in the language arts in general. 

In any case the school should not 
permit poor spelling to persist. 
Careful diagnosis will indicate the 
special kind of teaching needed. 

Stuart Little declared, “‘It is a very 
fine thing to spell words correctly.” 
This is the attitude which every 


child must have if he is really to 


learn to spell. The supervisor and 
the teacher can build this attitude if 
they set out to do so. Children can 
become vitally interested in correct 
spelling if they are helped to see 
its value and if the methods used in 
teaching give them effective ways 
of learning. 

Every child must be helped to 
understand the need for good spell- 
ing. He must be helped to under- 
stand that there is no automatic 
short cut to good spelling. He must 
understand that spelling does not 
lend itself to simple rules and that 
the English language is full of the 
most amazing contrasts in spelling. 
But when he understands these 
things and can see day-to-day prog- 
ress in his own spelling, he will at- 
tack spelling aggressively and with 
real purpose. * 





Underground Riches Are Our Children’s Heritage 
A Sacred Trust 


RuTH M. ADAMS 


In Arizona Teacher 


“Wx Arizona became a state 
she was given by the federal gov- 
ernment four sections out of every 
township for the support of public 
schools. This amounted, approxi- 
mately, to eight and one-half mil- 
lion acres of land to be devoted to 
the educational welfare of the chil- 
dren of Arizona. 

In many states similar gifts of 
land were wasted, sold by the state 
for a song, or leased poorly so that 
timber was cut off, coal or other de- 
posits removed, then the land re- 
turned to the state, worthless. There 
is no need for Arizona to follow 
these bad examples. 

Some few years ago the Arizona 
Education Association, checking up 
on the state school lands of Arizona, 
uncovered many undesirable prac- 
tices. With aid from other sources, 
with good newspaper publicity, and 
with the replacement of a poor Land 
Commissioner, reforms have been 
effected. The state legislature passed 
a law which called for more satis- 
factory returns from grazing and 
agricultural lands and for safe- 
guarding of lands from erosion. 
Since that day, returns to the state 
of monies for the state general- 
school fund have more than 
doubled. It is well to remember that 
every dollar coming from the prop- 
er management of our state school 
lands can diminish by that much the 





Reported from Arizona Teacher, 
XLIII (December, 1954), 9-10. 
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amount to be raised by taxes for 
the upkeep of the schools. 

A few years ago the possibility 
of oil under the state lands aroused 
much interest. An oil leasing bill 
was presented to the legislature, 
written by the oil companies. At a 
public hearing of the Senate, leas- 
ing of potential oil lands was gone 
over, not only from the angle of 
the oil companies, but from that of 
the state school fund as well. Revi- 
sion of the bili did give the state a 
larger sum for leasing and slightly 
more favorable terms. But because 
land has to be “proved oil land” 
before competitive bids can be call- 
ed for, it is still quite possible for a 
company finding oil to lease addi- 
tional acreage nearby at a very small 
set price per acre, long before the 
Commissioner can know of it or 
prove that the land should be set 
up for competitive bidding. It is 
unlikely, therefore, as the law now 
stands, that Arizona will ever profit 
from competitive bidding on such 
leases, although other states have 
profited handsomely on _ similar 
lands. 

Now, as to the question of sell- 
ing versus leasing state school 
lands: Arizona’s Land Commission- 
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er may refuse to sell the land if he 
thinks it is to the best interest of 
the state. And in a state with a ris- 
ing economy and a fast-growing 
population it is highly questionable 
whether Arizona should sell such 
lands at all, but instead, except in 
isolated instances, retain them for 
leasing, and for their perpetual in- 
come. 

You may ask if leasing rather 
than selling interferes with the free 
enterprise system. Of course not. It 
hasn’t interfered with the activity 
of the 80 oil companies who now 
lease state school lands on very fav- 
orable terms to themselves and who 
are very busy right now looking 
for oil. 

Until recently Arizona, follow- 
ing the lead of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and virtually every one of the 
11 western states, had reserved all 
mineral rights when selling land. 
The buyer, purchasing the land for 
agricultural or grazing purposes, 
had possession of the surface land, 
but such undiscovered riches as may 
be underground do not enter into 
the transaction and are not, of 
course, counted in the purchase 
price and remain the property of 
the state. But last year, pressure was 


applied in the legislature and a law 
was passed which, instead of reserv- 
ing to the state all mineral rights, 
reserved to the state a niggardly 
1/16 of such rights. 

It would be utterly foolish to as- 
sume that no wealth exists under 
eight and a half million acres of 
state school lands. There are the 80 
oil companies who have oil leases in 
Arizona right now; uranium has 
been found in the state, asbestos, 
copper, and gold. No other western 
state, save Nevada, has been so fool- 
ish as to surrender its mineral 
rights. They retain ownership and 
lease on fair terms which is exactly 
what Arizona should be doing. 

Arizona stands to lose potential 
millions of her subsurface riches in 
such 2 law as we now have—mil- 
lions which should go to the state 
general-school fund to aid the 
school taxpayer. Two thousand ap- 
plications for the purchase of state 
lands have been filed and consider- 
able sales will take place soon. We 
should move at once to protect the 
subsurface land, revising the present 
vicious law to be in conformity with 
the nine other western states who 
do not propose to give away their 
subsurface riches. e 


Taxes — and Tempers — Rise in Nigeria 


RATHER than pay an education tax of $1.96 per adult male 
to support their bush school, rebellious tribesmen in Abaka- 
liki, Eastern Nigeria, recently tried to hack a senior district 
officer to pieces with their machete knives. Although only 
about 3 percent of the children attend school, the rate was 
increased this year from 46 cents to $1.96.—From The 


School Executive. 





How New Sources of Supply Are Being Found 


The Improvement of Teaching 


A REPORT FOR 1952-1954; THE FUND FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


ad LL available calculations indi- 
cate that the shortage of teachers 
is critical. According to estimates, 
the total need for new elementary 
and high-school teachers the country 
over is 215,000. To meet this need 
our educational institutions have 
provided about 53,000 teachers. 
This leaves a deficit of 162,000. 
The total number of graduates from 
all of our institutions of higher 
learning during 1954 is approxi- 
mately 285,000. If we were to meet 
the present need for 162,000 addi- 
tional teachers from this source, 57 
percent of this year’s college gradu- 
ates would have to go into teaching. 

Our population increase and the 
drift of teachers into other occupa- 
tions will continue to produce a 
large shortage each year of the com- 
ing decade. In view of the demands 
and attraction of other professions 
and occupations, it is idle to hope 
that the percentage of our college 
graduates required to meet this need 
can be expected to go into teaching. 
It seems clear then that if the criti- 
cal shortage is to be alleviated with- 
out rapid deterioration in the qual- 
ity of our entire educational pro- 
gram, new sources of supply must 
be found and more effective use 
must be made of the good teachers 
we have. 

During the past few years the 
Ford Foundation’s Fund for the 
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Advancement of Education has sup- 
ported several projects that showed 
promise of opening new channels 
of supply or making more effective 
use of the available supply of 
teachers. 

There is a considerable reservoir 
of older college graduates through- 
out the country who did not as 
undergraduates plan to teach and 
therefore made no effort to secure 
the credits in education needed for 
certification as teachers. This group 
includes a large number of married 
women whose children are now 
grown beyond the need for hourly 
attention. People in this group, as 
well as recent graduates of liberal- 
arts colleges, might be drawn into 
teaching if provision were made in 
local school systems, especially in 
places where college or university 
resources are available, to enable 
them to satisfy the requirements for 
certification while on the job. 


SAN FRANCISCO PLAN 


To date the Fund has made four 
grants for such programs. One, for 
example, being carried on in San 
Francisco, admits individuals under 
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age 33 with a baccalaureate degree 
to the program. The process of se- 
lection for scholarships follows 
closely that used in the selection of 
teachers for the San Francisco pub- 
lic schools. It includes oral and 
written examinations, interviews, a 
careful scrutiny of college records, 
and a study of personal references. 
The internship training consists of 
a combination of professional study 
and teaching experience in the 
schools. Instructors for the program 
are drawn from nearby colleges and 
universities. The training begins 
with directed observation in the 
classroom. This is followed by the 
trainee’s assumption—under direc- 
tion—of regular teaching duties. 
Time is about evenly divided be- 
tween professional study and teach- 
ing experience. Altogether approxi- 
mately 15 months are required from 
the time the trainee begins his work 
until he receives a regular credential 
which enables him to accept a full- 
time position in the public schools. 


THREE OTHERS 

Three projects similar in purpose 
and method, though independently 
conceived and developed, are under 
way with Fund support in Southern 
California. Persons between the ages 
of 25 and 50 who have graduated 
from college at least three years be- 
fore are accepted. Each of these pro- 
grams combines actual teaching with 
the study of the problems of teach- 
ing and leads to permanent teach- 
ing credentials. 

If plans similar to these are wide- 
ly adopted, they may make a sub- 
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stantial contribution to the solution 
of the problem of the shortage of 
teachers, especially in bringing into 
the profession women who were 
graduated from college some years 
ago and whose home responsibilities 
have now lessened. The drawing of 
such people into teaching has been 
viewed by the United States Office 
of Education as the most promising 
method of alleviating the shortage 
of teachers. The experimentation in- 
volved in the new methods of pro- 
fessional preparation for teaching 
in these projects could, moreover, 
lead to improvements in the train- 
ing of teachers generally. 


ON THE UPSWING 


The Fund has also supported a 
group of projects dealing with re- 
cruitment and preparation of new 
liberal-arts college graduates for 
elementary- and high-school teach- 
ing. Twenty-one colleges in the 
northeastern area of the country 
joined together under the leader- 
ship of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education to sponsor a 
training program for liberal-arts 
graduates interested in entering pub- 
lic-school teaching. A grant was 
made to Harvard University in 
1952 for additional instructional 
personnel for a period of three 
years. The program has attracted 
outstanding students. Representa- 
tives of the 29 participating colleges 
indicate, moreover, a substantial 
change in both the faculty and 
undergraduate attitude at these in- 
stitutions toward public-school 
teaching as a career. It is gratifying 
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to note that there has been a strik- 
ing increase year by year during the 
project in the number of applica- 
tions for the program. 

At Cornell University a graduate 
program has been set up with Fund 
support for the preparation of ele- 
mentary-school teachers. Only stu- 
dents who have had no undergrad- 
uate work in education and no 
teaching experience are enrolled. 
Graduates are eligible for standard 
certification in California, New Jer- 
sey, New York, and Ohio. But no 
state requested to grant certification 
to a particular graduate has denied 
the request although the individual 
has not had the traditional pre- 
scribed “‘courses’’ in professional 
education. 


THE CORNELL PLAN 


The Cornell group has been 
greatly concerned from the outset 
with the appraisal of the program 
through evaluation of the students’ 
progress and their later success as 
teachers. The testing given has sup- 
ported an assumption on which the 
entire Cornell experiment is based, 
namely, that 16 years of experience 
as elementary, secondary, and col- 
lege students provides a consider- 
able knowledge about the problems 
of teaching and professional edu- 
cation usually covered in courses in 
education. The Cornell program as- 
sumes that the task of the instructor 
in the professional field is to build 
on this foundation. Through actual 
observations in the classroom by 
independent observers, it has been 
reported that during their first year 


as teachers the graduates of this 
program made excellent records as 
compared with teachers trained by 
more traditional methods. The ex- 
periment may thus have widespread 
implications for professional educa- 
tion, both with respect to attracting 
people into the teaching profession 
from among liberal-arts graduates, 
and in suggesting more effective 
methods of teacher training. 

Other experimental programs are 
being supported by the Fund, 
among them the statewide program 
in Arkansas, which has been report- 
ed previously. It is, of course, too 
early to appraise that experiment 
fully or conclusively. One valuable 
aspect is, however, already evident, 
namely, the nationwide rethinking 
of the problems of preparing teach- 
ers which has been generated in 
the development of the plan and in 
discussions involving arguments 
pro and con, in Arkansas and else- 
where. 

As evidence becomes available, it 
is quite clear that liberal-arts gradu- 
ates trained in these experimental 
programs make excellent records. 
These experiments seem to justify 
the belief that liberal-arts college 
graduates who have not taken 
courses in professional education to 
earn teachers’ certificates constitute 
a large potential supply of compe- 
tent additional teachers for our pub- 
lic schools if programs are wisely 
developed to recruit and train them 
for the teaching profession. 

The sheer quantitative, as well as 
qualitative, problems of staffing 
the public schools have attracted 
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the Fund’s attention to proposals 
for extending the effectiveness of 
available teachers. It is evident that 
as ways ate found to increase the 
number of students affected by our 
better teachers without diluting the 
quality of instruction, fewer teach- 
ers will be required for our schools. 

The Fund is aiding in experi- 
ments to test the possibilities of 
using “aides” in the teaching pro- 
fession as a means of extending the 
effectiveness of teachers. The use of 
classroom aides is in line with what 
has been done in other professions, 
such as medicine, where a wide va- 
riety of technicians make it pos- 
sible for the doctor to use his time 
more effectively. Activities which 
might be performed by aides in- 
clude such things as supervising 
writing drills, dictating spelling 
lists, correcting papers, taking roll, 
making routine reports, monitoring 
pupils on the playground during 
lunch or in the halls between 
classes, and a variety of housekeep- 
ing duties. 

One study of the use of aides in 
the classroom with which the Fund 
is associated is at the Central Michi- 
gan College of Education and oper- 
ates in collaboration with the pub- 
lic-school system of Bay City. An- 
other now is under way with Fund 
support in Connecticut in coopera- 
tion with Yale University. If further 
experimentation with the use of 
aides confirms the preliminary re- 
sults of these studies and an ade- 
quate system of teachers’ aides 
comes to be general practice, the 
school system of the United States 
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might possibly be operated with 
one-fourth to one-third fewer teach- 
ers than are now thought necessary. 
Experience in the project is, of 
course, too limited to justify such 
sweeping conclusions at this time. 
Nevertheless, the results of the proj- 
ect are so interesting and promising 
that the experience of the next few 
years deserves to be studied care- 
fully. 


TV TRYOUTS 


The Fund has received a large 
number of proposals for trying out 
television, particularly the closed- 
circuit system, as another means of 
extending the effectiveness of good 
teachers. In 1953 a grant was made 
to the Montclair State Teachers Col- 
lege, New Jersey, to investigate 
possible uses of television as a class- 
room aid. The study has concen- 
trated on the educational feasibility 
of using television to present the 
work of outstanding teachers to 
students they would not otherwise 
reach. Thus far the study suggests 
that television may be an exceed- 
ingly useful tool in extending the 
influence of the really exceptional 
teacher. The results are promising 
enough to encourage further experi- 
mentation along these lines. 

In addition to the projects noted 
above which are designed to recruit 
more able people for teaching and 
to provide better preparation for it, 
the Fund has also supported exten- 
sive programs to give teachers in- 
service opportunity to increase their 
knowledge and enrich their experi- 
ence in ways that contribute to their 
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competence as teachers. One of 
these is the high-school teacher fel- 
lowship program established in 
1952 under the administration of a 
national committee. 

The purpose of these fellowships 
is to broaden and deepen the recipi- 
ent’s knowledge by providing a 
year’s liberalizing study or experi- 
ence without any immediate teach- 
ing responsibility. During the first 
two years the committee made a to- 
tal of 483 grants to teachers in se- 
lected pilot communities. In the 
third year the opportunity to apply 
for a fellowship was offered to all 
public-high-school teachers and 
awards were made to 274 for 1954— 
55, making a three-year total of 
757. 


TOO EARLY TO TELL 


Since only one group of Fellows 
has completed both the year’s ex- 
perience and a subsequent year back 
in the schools, evaluation of the 
program to date is tentative. But in 
a gratifying number of instances 
teachers, on their return, have made 


important contributions to the 
school program and to the life of 
their home communities as a direct 
result of their experiences during 
the fellowship year. There is also 
some evidence that the program has 
opened new channels of communi- 
cation among school systems for the 
exchange of ideas and experiences. 
A supplement to the high-school 
teacher fellowship program was in- 
itiated in the summer of 1953 when 
support was begun for summer 
institutes at the University of 


Minnesota and the University of 
Chicago. These brought together 
faculty members from both high 
schools and colleges to work on 
subject matter problems from the 
secondary and collegiate points of 
view. During the summer of 1954 
such joint summer institutes also 
were conducted with support from 
the Fund at the University of North 
Carolina, the University of Oregon, 
St. Xavier College for Women, and 
the University of Wyoming. The 
testimony of the participants sug- 
gests that the opportunity of work- 
ing together in these institutes has 
great value in developing a mutual 
understanding of educational prob- 
lems at different levels of the edu- 
cational system. 

As suggested by this brief de- 
scription of projects, the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education 
established by the Ford Foundation 
is attempting to assist promising ap- 
proaches to alleviating the shortage 
of public-school teachers, particu- 
larly by drawing on the new sources 
of teachers among older people and 
by stimulating recruitment of young 
liberal-arts college graduates for 
teaching. It is also supporting proj- 
ects which might determine whether 
the schools can function effectively 
with fewer teachers by using teach- 
ers’ aides and new devices of in- 
struction, such as television. Final- 
ly, through fellowships and insti- 
tutes it is attempting to give teachers 
already in service an opportunity 
for further study as a means of mov- 
ing toward the ideal of the teacher 
as a richly educated person. * 
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Subversion Drama Flo ps 


A Congressional Committee’s Investigation 
of the Foundations 


Harry D. GDEONSE 


In The Journal of Higher Education 


om S the Reece Committee investi- 
gating foundations or freedom of 
thought? Its investigations of the 
tax-exempt foundations during the 
spring of 1954 was a repeat per- 
formance of a drama that had first 
been staged in 1952. In 1952 it 
was called the “Cox Committee In- 
vestigation” —or officially, the “‘Se- 
lect Committee to Investigate Tax- 
Exempt Foundations and Compar- 
able Organizations.” The hearings 
and questionnaires of this commit- 
tee finally produced a volume on 
Tax-Exempt Foundations which is 
one of the strangest and most ludi- 
crous compendiums of political and 
social monstrosities on the Ameri- 
cana shelf. It all ended with a little 
grumbling about some minor mis- 
takes of judgment in supporting in- 
dividuals who, in the bleak light of 
1952, were seen to have had “‘Com- 
munist” connections, and a resolu- 
tion of praise for the substance of 
the record. 

But with a new Congress—and a 
new Republican majority—Con- 
gressman B, Carrol Reece from Ten- 
nessee, a former chairman of the 
Republican National Committee and 
a minority member of the Cox Com- 
mittee who had distinguished him- 
self by absentee service, maneuvered 
the House into authorizing: “... a 
full and complete investigation and 
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study . .. to determine if any foun- 
dations and organizations are using 
their resources for purposes other 
than the purposes for which they 
were established, and especially to 
determine which . . . are using their 
resources for un-American and sub- 
versive activities; for political pur- 
poses; propaganda, or attempts to 
influence legislation.” 

The Reece Committee thereupon 
gathered a staff and took steps to 
stage a disgraceful mockery of the 
dignity of the legislative process. In 
recent years the record shows few 
cases of such manifest Congression- 
al irresponsibility, but this case also 
demonstrates that a free press and a 
responsible public opinion can curb 
the excess of a legislative majority 
without even bringing specific is- 
sues to a vote. 

Mr. Reece, who had begun his 
campaign with a speech charging 
that the foundations were part of a 
“diabolical conspiracy” to promote 
socialism in the United States, 
promptly terminated the hearings 
of his committee as soon as he en- 
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countered substantial discussion of 
his own—and his staff’s—irrespons- 
ible and undocumented charges. 
Then, as if to offer the final and fit- 
ting comment on his own un-Amer- 
ican and dictatorial behavior, he 
justified his refusal to hear wit- 
nesses in rebuttal of the untruthful 
charges presented in public hearings 
by his staff by a statement on the 
subversion of the American press. 
He placed this statement in the 
Congressional Record but he had 
neither the courtesy nor the decency 
to make it available to the news- 
papers which were under attack, 
and which specifically included the 
New York Times and the New 
York Herald-Tribune. 

Mr. Norman Dodd, Director of 
Research for Mr. Reece’s Committee 
now has made a “Report . . . for 
the six months’ period November 
1, 1953, to April 30, 1954.” Mr. 
Dodd has placed a keystone of the 
Reece argument in its strategic place 
when he reports that the research 
staff's studies “disclosed that during 
the four years, 1933 to 1936, a 
change took place [in the United 
States} which was so drastic as to 
constitute a ‘revolution’.” The italics 
are mine. 

It should be noted that this con- 
clusion was released to the Ameri- 
can public without the citation of a 
sctap of supporting evidence, al- 
though the use of the word revolu- 
tion for a process involving the ini- 
tiative and consent of the legisla- 
tive, the executive, and the judicial 
branches of the federal government 
indicates a state of mind that is it- 


self un-American or subversive. in 
the sense in which Mr. Dodd pro- 
poses to define these terms for the 
Reece Committee. Any action, says 
Mr. Dodd, should be characterized 
as un-American or subversive if 
“its purpose [is] the alteration of 
either the principle or the form of 
the United States government by 
other than constitutional means.” 

Since the changes during the four 
years, 1933 to 1936—insofar as 
they remained in effect—were es- 
tablished by constitutional methods, 
does not the use of the word 
“revolution” to describe the out- 
come of this constitutional process 
indicate a state of mind that is 
“critical” of the constitutional proc- 
ess, and “incompatible with the 
fundamental concepts of our Con- 
stitution”? Elsewhere in the same 
Report, such attitudes are defined as 
the very essence of the sins of which 
the foundations are to be convicted. 

There is, in the Report, a veri- 
table swamp of charges—all un- 
substantiated. It is clearly implied, 
for example, that American educa- 
tion as a whole was engaged in 
subversive activity in advance of 
the crucial years from 1933 to 
1936, because the “revolution” 
which occurred in the United 
States “could not have occurred 
peacefully, or with the consent of 
the majority, wnless education in the 
United States had prepared in ad- 
vance to endorse it.” In other words 
the really subversive period was 
during the Taft, Wilson, Harding, 
and Coolidge administrations. 

This is the point at which “the 
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Foundations” are woven into the 
argument. There is said to be a 
“monopolistic” effort by “the Foun- 
dations” to “dominate” American 
scholarship by linking the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies, 
the National Research Council, the 
American Council on Education, the 
National Education Association, the 
National Council of Churches (and 
therefore incidentally all of repre- 
sentative American Protestantism), 
and the Committee for Economic 
Development (and therefore a very 
representative slice of American 
business management). 

The Reece Committee’s “inquiry” 
into half a century of social and 
political change under the pretense 
of “investigating the Foundations” 
has revealed itself in terms of its 
own documents and reports to be a 
brazen attempt to impose a political 
minority’s views on its own party 
as well as on the American educa- 
tional system, which is traditionally 
characterized by a variety of patterns 
and systems of control. 

It is an encouraging sign of the 
vigor of our free society that the at- 
temipt was frustrated by the strength 
of professional as well as public re- 
action against the irresponsibility of 
Mr. Reece’s statements and proce- 
dures. The result was that the ma- 
jority of the Committee voted to ter- 
minate the hearings after it had 
heard only one witness in rebuttal. 
Mr. Reece’s deliberate attempt to 
prevent the replies of those who 
had been smeared publicly before 
his Committee was corrected in the 
press and in published statements 
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of the foundations and the nation’s 
scholarly associations. 

In this case, freedom of the press 
and the characteristic diversity of 
control and organizational auton- 
omy of the American community 
itself sufficed to frustrate a deliber- 
ate attempt of the majority mem- 
bers of a congressional comunittee 
to practice methods that suggest a 
totalitarian model of either a Fas- 
cist or a Communist type. The 
Reece Committee discredited itself 
by the promulgation of untruthful 
and even fanciful charges without 
demonstrating its ability to produce 
a shred of evidence to lend these 
even an appearance of plausibility. 

The Reece Committee episode 
has also made it clear that there is 
now a reactionary group in the Con- 
gress which has become so trigger 
happy in the making of ideological 
charges that it does not hesitate to 
characterize any type of constitu- 
tional proposal for change as “‘sub- 
versive” or “un-American.” 

There is both health and irony 
in the fact that President H. Rowan 
Gaither, Jr., of the Ford Foundation 
should have found it necessary to 
conclude his description for the 
Reece Committee of the Founda- 
tion’s program with the statement 
that the details would change with 
the nature of the problems, that the 
Foundation would undoubtedly 
make mistakes and that it might 
incur criticism, but that its useful- 
ness would “really be at an end if 
{it} ever became more interested in 
playing it safe than in serving hu- 
manity.” 8 





All They Needed Was the Opportunity 


Successful Teacher-Coordinator Program 
R. S. HALE 


In School Shop 


De work of our teacher-coor- 
dinators, with industry and the 
school, proved such a success in an 
experimental period in our indus- 
trial-arts program that it has now 
been permanently adopted, with ex- 
tra pay for the men plus state ap- 
proval on the coordination set-up. 

Both boys and girls in Battle 
Creek, Michigan, have ample op- 
portunity to become well acquainted 
. with industrial arts as their intro- 
duction to it comes in junior-high 
school. In these grades, the young- 
sters learn something of the dif- 
ferent vocational opportunities, such 
as drafting (both mechanical and 
architectural), woodshop, printing, 
general metal work (including ma- 
chine shop and sheetmetal), a little 
foundry work, and some work with 
plastics. 

The industrial-arts program in 
high school is an expansion of 
junior-high work. Both college- 
preparatory students and students 
who do not plan to go on to college 
study electricity, radio, welding, 
auto mechanics, machine shop, 
foundry, printing, and drafting. 

Interested and capable students 
are chosen from these industrial- 
arts classes to go into Trade and 
Industrial classes. These classes, 
under the direction of teacher-co- 
ordinators, last three hours per day 
for consecutive periods and offer 
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training in auto mechanics, printing, 
machine shop, and drafting. They 
are designed for students who have 
the ability and want to go into in- 
dustry directly after high-school 
graduation. 

Students from these classes are 
placed in jobs on a part-time co- 
operative basis with local industry, 
thus giving the young men an op- 
portunity to find out whether they 
like the job and the company well 
enough to remain with it as well 
as giving the employer a chance to 
know whether the student has the 
ability and qualifications to go into 
an apprenticeship program. 

Teacher-coordinators in Battle 
Creek receive extra salary and 
money for transportation. Free time 
outside the classroom enables them 
to do placement work with outside 
industry for students and also to 
follow up on various jobs students 
have filled and see how the boys are 
progressing. Their contact with the 
business world gives them first-hand 
information on what business is 
doing and what industry would like 
to have taught. 
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Boys are selected for Trade and 
Industrial classes by vocational 
teachers from their industrial-arts 
classes. By their junior year, when 
the students enter trade class, they 
generally have a definite goal in 
mind. They know that the class is 
highly competitive and that only 
the well-qualified will be placed in 
industry. Consequently, most of the 
boys put forth an honest effort to 
do their best. 

After classes begin, necessary re- 
view of previous studies is com- 
pleted, then a specific course of 
study starts. This course of study is 
designed so that each student pro- 
gresses at his own rate of ability 
and comprehension. 

When a job opening occurs, the 
teacher confers with the best quali- 
fied candidate for that particular 
job. The boy meets his prospective 
employer and wages, hours, etc., are 
discussed. If both are satisfied, the 
boy is placed in the job, working 
during his free hours. 

There are many cases where the 
young man, in his junior year, has 
completed his major requirements. 
This allows him, in his senior year, 
to go to school in the morning and 
to work in the afternoon. It makes 
an ideal situation for the teacher- 
coordinator because it enables him 
to keep a close check on the stu- 
dent’s progress and deal with day- 
to-day problems as they come up. 
Since the coordinator. is through 
with his teaching responsibilities in 
the early afternoon, he has time to 
locate new job openings and to get 
acquainted with new prospective 
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employers. Once a coordinator gains 
the confidence of an employer, plac- 
ing the student becomes easier. 

There are many success stories to 
be found in the files of our Trade 
and Industrial class instructors— 
cases of boys who were attending 
high school without much sense of 
direction, who with the aid of their 
industrial-arts teachers discovered 
aptitudes which led to training and 
jobs. Some, who had had no inten- 
tion of going on to college, did so 
when they discovered the value of 
acquiring greater technical skill or 
broader knowledge. One now is at 
Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation where he matriculated in pre- 
engineering. Without the Trade and 
Industrial course in drafting, he was 
almost certain to have become a 
drop-out from school. 

Another is now a student at 
Northwestern University on a schol- 
arship. Without the drafting course 
he took in high school and the job 
experience that went with it he 
could not have qualified, since both 
were prerequisites. Another young 
man who also got a drafting job 
with a local company was accepted 
at General Motors Tech where it is 
reported he ranks at or near the top 
of his class. All these boys needed 
to start them on their careers was 
the opportunity. 

We also believe Trade and Indus- 
trial training has brought about a 
new enthusiasm on the part of the 
teacher, and a better understanding 
on the part of the school faculty, 
administration, community, and in- 
dustry appears to be developing. @ 





First They Toddle; Then They Skip and Run 
Getting Acquainted with Words 


GERTRUDE HILDRETH 


In The Reading Teacher 


2 EADING is largely a matter of 
responding with split-second speed 
to the precise meanings of words in 
sentences. The more words you rec- 
ognize instantly, the wider your 
span of recognition and the more 
efficiently you read. How many 
words have you in your reading 
stockpile? How did you gain all 
this knowledge? How can one’s 
reading vocabulary be increased? All 
these questions are pertinent to 
reading instruction all the way from 
first grade to college. 

A number of important lear: 
principles apply to the developmeut 
of word mastery in reading. 

1. In teaching reading, always re- 
member the purpose for which chil- 
dren are learning words, that is to 
get accurate meanings from sen- 
tences whether reading orally or to 
one’s self. All practice and drill for 
building basic word-recognition 
skills should be directed toward this 
end. 

2. Learning words is all bound 
up with the life and experiences, the 
wishes, goals and purposes of the 
individual learner. A word will be 
easier to learn if it represents some- 
thing the child knows and enjoys. 
A word may be difficult merely be- 
cause it recalls something emo- 
tionally disturbing. 

3. Reading is language activity, 
first, last, and all the time. Problems 
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of word recognition are all tied up 
with children’s use of words in con- 
versation. Their grasp of word 
meaning is linked with their under- 
standing of these same words in 
their own spoken sentences. If we 
forget this in teaching, even for one 
reading period, failure may result 
because difficulties in learning are 
proportionate to the “distance’’ be- 
tween the child’s language and that 
of his reading text. It is a safe con- 
jecture that children know and 
understand no more of their native 
tongue than they can actually speak 
themselves. We should keep this 
fact in mind when acquainting chil- 
dren with their reading words. In 
all study of reading problem cases, 
explore thoroughly the child’s use 
and comprehension of his language. 
In the lacks found there may lie 
the clue to his disability. 

4, Words are easier for a child 
to learn and remember if he can get 
the precise meaning in mind so that 
he can use the ideas in his thinking. 
This point ties up with the fore- 
going. 

5. Learning to read is a condi- 
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tioning process, analogous to the 
child’s first steps in learning to 
speak. The familiar speech symbols 
which were learned through a long 
process of associating speech sym- 
bols with the various ideas repre- 
sented must now become attached 
to the new printed graphic word 
symbols, those little series of black 
marks on white paper. Ultimately 
these printed symbols will “speak” 
to us just as surely as our parents 
and friends do. The various parts 
of the process are storing up visual 
impressions of the word forms, 
linking the visual to the oral re- 
sponse and to other clues such as 
pictures, catching clues to the new 
or forgotten word in the context of 
the sentences themselves. 

Pronouncing reinforces the con- 
ditioning process, helps to impress 
words on the mind, because our first 
associations with these same words 
are oral. If the child uses the word 
naturally in talking, hears the word 
pronounced as he looks at it, pref- 
erably with an interesting picture 
alongside, then says the word to 
himself, with a few repetitions, he 
should know the word. 


BY VISUAL CLUES 


Pronouncing a word while look- 
ing at the printed form is the first 
step in learning to recognize the 
word later from visual clues alone. 
After a number of repetitions of 
this association a glance at the word 
recalls its meaning without notice- 
able vocalizing. Pronouncing a word 
forces attention to all parts of the 
word in succession, a decided aid 
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in the discrimination of confusing 
word pairs. 

Here’s another advantage of 
word-pronouncing. It leads right on 
into sounding. Word-pronunciation 
finally becomes identified with 
sounding for clues to new, difficult, 
and longer words. Even a seven- 
year-old is bright enough to see that 
familiar words, often repeated, such 
as chick, chair, child, choo-choo, all 
begin with the same familiar sound. 
With help from the teacher he be- 
comes more and more dextrous in 
sounding “big” words for himself. 
Here’s the beginning of intrinsic 
phonics, the auditory word-analysis 
principle. In fact, this is the only 
approach that will safely transfer 
for most children to recognition of 
new and forgotten words. 


A BAD HABIT? 


But won’t pronouncing each word 
form the habit of “word calling” 
which we know is a meaningless 
exercise and a slow process? Not 
necessarily. Even an eight-year-old 
soon catches on to the idea that 
talking out loud while reading is 
slow stuff. If you want to get on 
with this exciting story, better look 
ahead faster and not take time to 
say every part of every word. A 
little later he becomes more and 
more proficient at guessing words 
from context, so that what was orig- 
inally a crutch (the pronouncing) 
can now be discarded. However, 
during these transition stages much 
depends on how the teacher man- 
ages the process, what sorts of ma- 
terials are used, how much follow- 
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up checking is done, and so on. If 
the new and hard words come too 
fast, of course, no child short of a 
genius could make the shift to more 
effective use of context clues. 

For building reading vocabulary 
the best advice is to go right ahead 
and read, but with the sympathetic 
aid of the teacher always at hand. 
Before reading, always have con- 
versation based on the text, then the 
child can use all the intelligence he 
has in “guessing” at each new word 
with a high percent of accuracy. The 
pupil should try to get the new 
word from the context if he can, 
then he’s more apt to recall it next 
time. 

Some hints for getting the hard 
words: suggest to the pupil, “Look 
at the picture. What do you think 
the word would be?” Ask questions 
that direct thinking; ““What was the 
rabbit talking about? Where did 
Mr. Froggie live?” etc. 


NEVER PARTLY LEARNED 


Check each child’s knowledge of 
every new word in the text, day by 
day, to make sure that he has /earn- 
ed each word thoroughly. Every 
commonly-used; word passed over 
only partly learned must be paid for 
later in stumbling, hesitating inac- 
curacy. However, remember that one 
day a child may know a word, the 
next day he may not. This is not 
necessarily a sign that he is stupid. 
It happens to all of us getting 
underway in new skills. Make a 
note of the words missed and re- 
view them later both in and out of 
context. Watch out for the demon 


words: also, when, for, before, al- 
most, etc. These are relational words 
representing abstractions. It is no- 
torious that children and abstrac- 
tions don’t mix well. 

In the early stages a child is 
bound to be a word-by-word, finger- 
pointing reader. This is evidence of 
sound sense because he is only at 
the toddler state. Let him toddle 
around fearlessly (but stay by and 
watch), and he'll soon skip and 
run. 


BY THEIR EFFORTS 

In all reading activities encourage 
the child’s own effort 150 percent. 
Never give help ahead of the time 
it is needed, nor give more help 
than needed. Respect the child’s 
request, “Don’t help me. I can get 
it, I want to guess it myself.” 
Why deprive him of a little fun and 
a valuable experience? The young 
mother who insists on feeding the 
child because he’s messy when he 
could feed himself is making the 
same mistake as the reading teacher 
who is afraid the child “might 
make a mistake.” Give the pupil 
time to recall a word. It may recur 
to him after a moment's reflection, 
and he is strengthened for know- 
ing the word for sure next time. 

The children in our school have 
lively intelligence, at every turn they 
demonstrate that they can learn, 
they are eager to experiment, they 
like to puzzle things out. If they 
find they can get some sense out of 
the activity because they see mean- 
ing in it, they will keep on learning, 
and no one can stop them. = 





Get Specific, Then There’s Action 
Cooperative Curriculum Development 


STEPHEN M. Corey 


In The Educational Courier 


J ve idea of cooperative curricu- 
lum development makes a strong 
appeal to many of the people who 
are concerned with education, and 
for various reasons. Some like it 
because it seems to them to be con- 
sistent not only with a democratic 
philosophy of life but also with 
what is known about the way people 
are most apt to change and accept 
responsibility for their own actions. 
They say they find it hard to keep 
their self-respect when they are con- 
stantly being told what to do. They 
work better when they can study 
their own teaching and experiment 
with better methods and materials. 
A major difficulty with coopera- 
tive curriculum development, of 
course, is that while the process is 
relatively easy to describe, very few 
of us have learned the attitudes, the 
skills, the values, and the informa- 
tion that are required if this method 
of improving a school program is 
to have any chance of succeeding. 
In fact, some instructional leaders 
have reported that they have tried 
it and that it just does not work. It 
is quite probable that the reason for 
these failures is that it takes much 
skill, and patience, and time, and 
resources, when people who are ac- 
customed to being told what to do 
are suddenly asked to accept per- 
sonal responsibility for doing some- 
thing about their own instructional 
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problems. Unless attention is given 
to learning how to work together, 
and unless time and resources are 
made available to people working 
in groups to improve the curricu- 
lum, frustration and disillusionment 
can be expected. 

The Horace Mann-Lincoln In- 
stitute of School Experimentation, 
with which I work, includes a staff 
that spends much of its time in 
public-school systems working with 
teachers, and administrators, and 
parents who are trying to improve 
the curriculum by working together 
on instructional problems. I want to 
speak of some of the conditions we 
have learned must be met before 
cooperative curriculum development 
can “‘get off the ground.” I'd like to 
start off with an obvious and simple 
admonition—take it easy. In sev- 
eral situations I’ve been involved in 
the initial attempt to work cooper- 
atively on instructional problems 
that were almost foredoomed to 
failure. The reason was that the 
problem attacked was so compre- 
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hensive, so global, and involved 
so many complexities and required 
so much background that no one 
with any sense of reality could ex- 
pect much progress. Initial coopera- 
tive efforts to study and do some- 
thing about instructional problems 
had better be aimed at tasks less 
staggering than working out a new 
high-school curriculum. As early as 
possible the group should take hold 
of a specific problem about which 
something can be done. 

Let me illustrate. Suppose the 
problem selected is “Providing for 
Pupils Capable of High Achieve- 
ment.” For a group of school 
people, and patrons, to launch a 
cooperative attack on this so-called 
problem without realizing that it 


represents a whole host of prob- 
lems is almost certain to result in 


dissatisfaction. One of the first 
steps, I hope, taken by such a group 
in a particular locality would be to 
try to find out who these pupils 
capable of high academic achieve- 
ment are. Just to find out, in a 
school system, who the brightest 
pupils are is not an easy task but it 
can be done. 

Some terms, of course, will need 
careful definition. What do you 
mean by “brightest” anyway? Do 
you mean the youngsters whose 
scores on an intelligence test place 
them in the top 5 percent, the top 
10 percent, or the top 2 percent of 
their group? And what do you mean 
by ‘“achievement’’—high grades? 
the ability to use intelligence in 
solving problems? or what? 

As long as a group remains on 


the abstract level of “providing a 
better curriculum for bright boys 
and girls,” it can do little but talk. 
As soon as the group begins to an- 
alyze this big area into specifics in 
respect to which the group can take 
action, things are apt to happen. 

Another mistake made by many 
people, first attempting to work co- 
operatively on curriculum improve- 
ment problems, is their failure to 
realize that this method takes time. 
Another difficulty is that people 
often are unaware of the limits 
within which they can make deci- 
sions and take actions. They are apt 
to forget that the schools operate 
within a complex legal structure. 
There are certain decisions in rela- 
tion to schools that are made by 
school boards and other educa- 
tional authorities and cannot be re- 
voked by ad hoc groups. It would 
be unrealistic, for example, if a 
group discussing ways and means 
for “Providing for the Slow Learn- 
er’ would come out with a list of 
recommendations entailing expendi- 
tures of large amounts of money 
that just are not available. 

In addition to these difficulties, 
the greatest problem of the groups 
I have worked with relate to the 
kinds of resources that are made 
available to them. 

The first has to do with know!- 
edge about whatever problem is be- 
ing worked on. To give just one 
example, primary grade teachers 
who are working cooperatively with 
administrators and parents to im- 
prove the teaching of reading are 
just floundering around in the dark 
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unless they familiarize themselves 
with some of the best modern 
knowledge about the teaching of 
reading. Many of the most pene- 
trating and damaging criticisms of 
cooperative curriculum development 
are directed at those local study 
groups that are almost abysmally 
ignorant about what is already 
known and available and pertinent 
to what they are trying to do. 

A second kind of resource needed 
by all of the groups I have worked 
with has to do with assistance in 
adopting a systematic and scientific 
approach to whatever instructional 
problem they are working on. This 
scientific approach to instructional 
problems is often called action re- 
search. It requires (1) that prob- 
lems be carefully defined and iden- 
tified, (2) that a systematic and 
thorough search be made for prom- 
ising ways to eliminate the problem 
or reduce its seriousness, (3) that 
actions implied by one or more of 
these promising solutions actually 
be taken, and finally (4) that the 
results of these actions be carefully 
appraised. 

I am deeply interested in what 
can be done to facilitate a research- 
oriented type of cooperative curricu- 
lum improvement because it repre- 
sents a promising alternative to 
what so often happens. A group of 
elementary teachers has a vague 
feeling of dissatisfaction with the 


arithmetic their children are learn- 
ing, or not learning. They talk this 
over and make a somewhat hurried 
look for a better textbook. They 
get it adopted and teach from it. 
Some of them feel better. Others 
feel worse. When this is what is 
meant by cooperative curriculum de- 
velopment, I see little promise in it. 
It is casual and subjective and im- 
pressionistic instead of systematic 
and objective and experimental. But 
few of us have had much practice in 
being more scientific as we work to- 
gether on instructional problems. 
We need the assistance of persons 
who can give us technical help in 
defining our problems, in the de- 
sign of our experiments, in the de- 
velopment of evaluation instru- 
ments, and in the interpretation of 
the evidence we collect. 

Finally, all of us working in the 
Institute have learned that coopera- 
tive curriculum development that as- 
sumes that people already know 
how to work together cooperatively 
is apt to run into very real obstacles. 
Cooperative work in instructional 
problems succeeds to the degree that 
the members of the working groups 
have real respect for one another, 
know how to communicate with one 
another, can subject themselves to 
a rigorous discipline in a group sit- 
uation, and insist on evaluating 
ideas on their merits regardless of 
who advances them. ® 


At AVE you heard the new beatitude for school ad- 
ministrators? “Blessed are they who run around in circles, 
for they shall be known as big wheels.” 





Like Birds and Wildflowers 


Let’s Leave Snakes Alone 


JULIAN GREENLEE 


In Metropolitan Detroit Science Review 


J) war is what the author tells 
the children with whom he has con- 
tact. He also tells them that he 
thinks it is wise to be afraid of 
snakes. The author, a former high- 
school and college biology teacher, 
has had much experience with many 
kinds of snakes. Perhaps some of 
his former students remember him 
as that man who liked to talk about 
snakes. He usually had a collection, 
including several poisonous snakes. 
He welcomed every opportunity to 
open their mouths, showing people 
the difference between the teeth 
of poisonous and nonpoisonous 
snakes. He encouraged children to 
bring harmless snakes to school and 
thought that he was being helpful 
when he taught them to handle 
them. 

Many kinds of snakes are help- 
ful—They eat other animals that 
are pests. For example, rats and 
mice make up a large part of the 
diet of the common blacksnake. Yet, 
this is one kind of snake that is so 
often seen caged in elementary 
classrooms. These snakes cannot 
help, by destroying farm pests, 
when they are caged in classrooms. 
It seems that we, as biologists, are 
rather inconsistent when we encour- 
age children to capture and cage 
harmless snakes. We tell them that 
the creatures are helpful and should 
be protected. Then, by our own 
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manner, we seem to encourage chil- 
dren to capture and be cruel to 
snakes by keeping them caged in 
what are generally very uncom- 
fortable living quarters. 

The writer has seen many snakes 
caged in screen boxes. Under such 
circumstances children frequently 
tease them, getting them to strike 
out against the screen wire of the 
cage. The snakes thus cut and bruise 
their heads. In captivity, they are 
nervous and frequently will not cat. 
Even if rats, one of their favorite 
foods, are put into the cage the 
snakes cannot easily kill and eat 
them without being bruised and in- 
jured. In their natural habitat, they 
can manage to kill and eat rats 
without difficulty. 

It is wise to have a reasonable 
fear of snakes.—Many elementary 
teachers believe that there is some- 
thing wrong with them because they 
fear snakes. Under such circum- 
stances, it seems that one has two 
fears. He is afraid of snakes. He 
feels that he is inadequate or he 
would not fear them. The feeling 
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of being inadequate may be a 
greater fear than the first one. It is 
the opinion of the author that a 
reasonable fear of snakes is wise 
and should be encouraged. 
Children will even capture pois- 
onous snakes and bring them to 
school. A high-school student car- 
ried a large copperhead into the 
biology classroom. She and one of 
her friends had managed to get the 
reptile into a half-gallon fruit jar. 
It was quite obvious that she 
brought it because she felt that the 
teacher would want it. If that child 
or one of the others riding the 
school bus with her, as she brought 
it, had been bitten the teacher 
would have been at fault. After that 
experience the teacher asked the 
pupils not to bring any more snakes, 
saying that if he wanted snakes he 
preferred to capture them himself. 
Children can be easily mistaken 
as to the identity of snakes. There 
have been many instances in which 
they handled poisonous snakes, 
while believing that they were 
harmless. A high-school biology 
student, who was recognized by his 
teacher and classmates as being sup- 
posedly the class ‘snake expert,” 
came into the laboratory room with 
his hand over one pocket. As he 
reached into his pocket he said, 
“Mr. Smith, I have a snake.” The 
child pulled a wriggling copper- 
head, a deadly poisonous snake, out 
of his pocket. After having the boy 
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put the snake into a container, the 
teacher asked, “Do you know what 
kind of snake that is?” The boy 
thought it was a garter snake. Yet 
this incident occurred where copper- 
heads were quite common and the 
student had seen many of them. 

A high-school biology teacher on 
a field trip picked up a copperhead 
without realizing that it was a cop- 
perhead. This teacher was a mem- 
ber of a graduate class in field 
zoology in a midwestern university. 
The class had made an intensive 
classroom and laboratory study of 
preserved snakes, museum models, 
and living specimens of many kinds 
of snakes, including copperheads. 
Yet the teacher failed to recognize 
the copperhead and so did her class. 

Poisonous snakes, of one kind or 
another, are found in most parts of 
our country. The ease with which 
they can be recognized seems to be 
oversimplified. The chance that a 
child can be mistaken is real. Thus 
it seems utterly foolish for teachers 
to encourage children to take 
chances. 

Teachers should be concerned 
with teaching children wise conser- 
vation practices as well as with help- 
ing them to develop effective habits 
of safety. From both points of view, 
it seems wise to discourage them 
from capturing snakes. Why not try 
to develop the same attitude toward 
them that we do toward birds and 
wildflowers? « 


ZA ApPINESS is a peculiar sensation you get when too 
busy to be miserable-—From NRTA Journal. 





Variety Is the Spice of Teaching 


If They Know Not, Teach 


IRVING LORGE 


In Teachers College Record 


—DuRING the last 30 years, a 
considerable amount of effort has 
been expended in attempts to eval- 
uate the various methods of teach- 
ing in order to find a “‘best,” or at 
least a better, method. Much reli- 
ance has been placed on experimen- 
tal studies of contrasting methods 
such as “Is the lecture method bet- 
ter than individualized confer- 
ences?” or “Is the discussion 
method superior to recitation?” In- 
deed, as investigated in researches, 
concepts of method seemed to be 
delimited to a concern for just the 
vety broad techniques—lecture, lec- 
ture in print, laboratory, case study, 
individual instruction or confer- 
ences, honors seminar, discussion 
and recitation. Within the last ten 
years, the concept of methods has 
been extended to include innova- 
tions from group dynamics, such as 
small group and student-centered 
instruction. 

It would be happy indeed if there 
were a clear answer on the relative 
value of the different methods 
which have been studied. Unfortun- 
ately, this is not so. The experi- 
mental literature allows every teach- 
er to find support for any method. 
Experimentally, the lecture method 
has been demonstrated to be the 
best, the average, and the worst of 
methods. Similar generalizations can 
be made for the discussion method 
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and the recitation method. There 
has been no uniform definition of 
what zealous experimenters have 
named the lecture or the discussion 
method. Furthermore, no standard- 
ized procedures were used for eval- 
uating the differences between 
methods. Sometimes evaluation has 
been made in terms of student judg- 
ment; more often, of course, it was 
made in terms of objective examina- 
tions, either immediately after the 
lesson, and/or at final examinations. 
It is certainly not at all surprising 
that despite the fact that more than 
100 studies have been made of con- 
trasting methods, the adequacy of 
any method is still indeterminate. 


NEW EMPHASIS 


Emphasis most recently has been 
on what is called student-centered 
teaching. As was true for other 
methods, it is difficult indeed to 
reach a definition of the student- 
centered teaching method. For in- 
stance, W. J. McKeachie believes 
that the best way to define it is to 
contrast it with instructor-centered 
method. He believes that the pri- 
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mary difference between the two 
contrasted methods is that in stu- 
dent-centered teaching the student 
sets the goals in terms of affective, 
rather than intellectual, objectives. 
It is assumed usually that in instruc- 
tor-centered teaching the instructor 
establishes goals which very fre- 
quently are characterized in terms 
of knowledge for its own sake. 

In the student-centered method, 
however, inter-student participation 
is considered a means for achieving 
growth by all students. The instruc- 
tor accepts all contributions from 
the students, even when they are in 
error, without evaluation. He en- 
courages discussion of personal 
problems with the aim of helping 
students to attain self-insight. 

Student-centered methods, if ef- 
fectively put into practice, must lead 
to the promotion of social, or group, 
values; to the development of per- 
sonality; and even, in ways, to 
therapy. Such affective results, too, 
need not be at the expense of the 
older objectives, such as the acqui- 
sition of content and the develop- 
ment of intellectual skills. 

Whenever an instructional area 
has a body of facts, skills, generali- 
zations, attitudes, and values that 
the young student needs to know, it 
may be necessary for the instructor 
to help the class to learn about 
them. The student comes to the 
class to learn. It may be reasonable 
to assume that he is saying, “I know 
not, teach me.” The young student 
should be able to assume that the 
teacher has something to profess. 

Instructor-centered method must 
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mean that the teacher does struc- 
ture the material, plan the nature of 
the experiences, suggest the means 
for the learner’s acquisitions. But 
instructor-centered method does not 
mean that the teacher just lectures, 
or just assigns the next 20 pages, or 
just listens to memorized reproduc- 
tions of assigned reading. It does 
mean that the teacher provides a 
plan, arranges a topic sequence, 
tries to minimize the learner's er- 
rors and their consequent frustra- 
tion, and attempts to give the 
learner security in the mastery of 
the subject area. Within such a 
plan, he provides for different 
methods that he thinks will lead to 
the attainment of goals. He thus 
may provide for student participa- 
tion in discussion, for small group 
cooperative deliberation, for desig- 
nated exercises and experiences, and 
for opportunities to utilize the new 
acquisitions in personally and so- 
cially significant ways. At best, the 
instructor chooses techniques by 
which the student can realize goals 
he thinks necessary and attainable. 
But no method in and of itself 
should be used to the exclusion of 
other means of communicating with 
those who come to learn. 


AN ARGUMENT 


It is quite likely that the experi- 
mental studies attempting to assay 
the relative effects of student-cen- 
tered method vs. instructor-centered 
method must inevitably come to 
conclusions as ambiguous as those 
of earlier studies—not only is stu- 


dent-centered method ill-defined, 
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but any method’s results depends 
on the instructor who uses it. In 
some areas of knowledge and with 
some kinds of students, one method 
may lead to significantly better re- 
sults than another. If, however, that 
method becomes the exclusive meth- 
od in any institution, it will prob- 
ably become as dull as some people 
believe traditional methods have 


become. The success of a method is 
partly a consequence of differences 
between it and other methods. For 
example, some students may wel- 
come a straightforward lecture after 
having been exposed to nothing but 
group discussion for a year. 


MANY METHODS 


Different methods arise partly 
from the need to organize materials 
for presentation and partly from the 
need to stimulate students to learn. 
The chief characteristic of any 
method should be that it is used 
first to motivate or encourage the 
student to learn. Motivation, of 
course, can be implanted by many 
methods, all of which agree in try- 
ing to make the student realize that 
the objectives of instruction are at- 
tainable and that the process of 
getting at them is challenging. The 
more the instruction is related to 
reality and to genuine situations, the 
more appealing the material is like- 
ly to be; the greater the motivation, 
the more likely that the individual 
will become active in the process of 
getting the information, skills, and 
interrelations necessary for complete 
mastery of any area. 

No method, as method, is unique 


in motivating the student to self- 
activity or to social interaction. In- 
deed, it is not the lecture method, 
but how the lecture method is used; 
it is not the student-centered meth- 
od, but how it is used. No teacher 
can afford to assume either that any 
one method will accomplish all ob- 
jectives, or that any method can 
fail to consider the known aspects 
of the psychology of learning. The 
schoo! setting makes teaching and 
learning artificial. The teacher, 
therefore, must use the methods 
that he feels, on the basis of know!- 
edge and experience, will lead to 
successful accomplishment of cur- 
ricular goals. The teacher must 
consider the objectives of society, 
the content of the subject, the na- 
ture of the learner, and the methods 
of teaching. 

In the presentation of material, 
there is need for structuring. This 
may involve the setting of problems 
which can be solved by the previous 
experiences of the learner; it may 
involve the organization of content 
by emphasizing essentials, by intro- 
ducing summaries, and by develop- 
ing concepts necessary for mastery. 
The teacher must provide for ade- 
quate review and for genuine appli- 
cations. No teacher can assume that 
all learners come with the same at- 
titudes, the same task orientations, 
or with the same purposes. 

Hence, variation in methods is 
most likely to attain all the goals 
for more of the students. No meth- 
od is really superior to any other: 
Variety in method is the spice of 
teaching, as well as of life. * 





What of the Future? 


The Modern High-School Curriculum 


Hart R. DouGLass 


In The School Review 


SS: ECONDARY education is no 
longer thought of as being needed 
by only a fraction of the young 
people of high-school age, selected 
on the basis of academic abilities 
and interests. In theory and in fact, 
secondary education is now the 
right of the great majority of our 
young people, if not indeed of all 
American youth. 

The student body of today and 
the needs of today’s youth must be 
clearly understood and kept in mind 
as the modern curriculum is de- 
. vised. Clear educational thinking to- 
day is concerned not only with the 
intellectual growth of these young 
people but also with their social, 
physical, and emotional growth and 
adjustment. The curriculum must 
therefore be adapted so that it will 
provide experiences which will en- 
courage and accelerate the all-round 
growth of the secondary-school stu- 
dents. 

To be suitable for its times, the 
curriculum not only must be adapted 
to the conditions, ideals, and prob- 
lems of the present but must also 
harmonize with current trends— 
must look to the future rather than 
to the past. Henry Adams said, in 
his book The Education of Henry 
Adams, that he had been educated 
for life in the time of Julius Caesar 
rather than for the time in which 
he really lived. Since Adams’ day 
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there have been great and signifi- 
cant changes in American life which 
should give direction and values to 
the curriculum of the secondary 
school. Several desirable directions 
for the revision of secondary educa- 
tion seem clearly indicated. 

There is, today, a definite need 
for more systematic and careful pro- 
vision of education for character. 
The high school must give young 
people training that will protect 
them, to a much greater degree than 
formerly, against the inroads and 
erosions of modern leisure-time ac- 
tivities. The school should make 
sure that young people know the 
moral and ethical virtues and that 
they have opportunity to put their 
knowledge to practical use. 

In spite of the seriousness of the 
problems confronting American 
democracy in the 20th century, edu- 
cation for citizenship occupies a 
relatively minor place in the sec- 
ondary-school curriculum. Impor- 
tant changes are required in our so- 
cial-studies programs. As a mini- 
mum, training in the social studies 
should be required of every student 
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of normal or near-normal intelli- 
gence every day that he or she is in 
high school. The offering of both 
a year of history and a year of so- 
cial studies for every year in school 
would be none too much. 

Somewhere in the senior-high 
school, at least a semester, perhaps 
more than a year, should be devoted 
to the study of peoples in the vari- 
ous parts of the world, a sort of so- 
cial geography, with emphasis on 
the Slavic peoples, the Asiatic coun- 
tries, the Latin-American peoples, 
and the Africans, as well as the 
western Europeans. 

Not only should the social-studies 
program be examined, but all other 
subjects should be reviewed care- 
fully to determine the kinds of re- 
visions that would result in greater 
contributions to education for citi- 
zenship. 

The social studies should be con- 
cerned much less with dates and 
chronology and much more with 
human relations and with develop- 
ments that have affected human re- 
lationships. For example, more at- 
tention should be given to the his- 
tory of the world in the 20th cen- 
tury and thus provide a basis for an 
understanding of the nature and the 
origin of the great international 
problems which threaten the peace 
of the world. And in the study of 
foreign languages, excessive atten- 
tion to syntax and grammar must 
give way to other objectives and 
emphases. Teachers in this field can 
do a great deal to develop under- 
standing and appreciation of peo- 
ples who speak different languages 


—of their institutions, their ambi- 
tions and problems, and their con- 
tributions to civilization. 

Not only do the American people 
today have increased amounts of 
leisure time, but the opportunities 
and temptations for using our lei- 
sure in ways which are not in the 
best interests of individuals or of so- 
ciety as a whole have been tremen- 
dously enlarged in recent years. The 
modern secondary-school curriculum 
can be a factor in improving this 
situation if it makes greater provi- 
sion for training in diversified arts 
and crafts. Whatever the value of 
being able to enjoy classical art, it is 
much more desirable that people be 
trained to develop interests in arts 
and crafts which will keep them 
happily busy during some of their 
leisure hours each week. The high- 
school curriculum likewise should 
develop tastes and appropriate skills 
which will insure that future citi- 
zens will spend more time in par- 
ticipation in sports and games (of 
the less strenuous kind), in partici- 
pation in singing or in playing some 
musical instrument, and in reading 
materials other than cheap pulp 
stories. 

Perhaps most neglected of all in 
the present high-school curriculum 
is education for home living. Educa- 
tion for home living carries far be- 
yond home-economics courses. The 
fields of physical and mental health 
also should be given more atten- 
tion than is now paid to them in 
high school. There are many courses 
which can be reexamined to dis- 
cover more and better means in 
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which they can contribute to the 
problems of human relations in the 
home and to health and wellbeing. 

Providing a broader preparation 
for vocational life should be one of 
the responsibilities of the modern 
high school. Each subject taught in 
high school should be reviewed 
with the idea of determining how 
it can make a greater contribution 
to education for vocational success. 
But the total contribution to voca- 
tional education that may be made 
by all the subjects combined is not 
enough for many students. Every 
high school, therefore, should set 
up some sort of work-experience 
program under school supervision. 
This gives students the opportunity 
to learn on the job—to acquire not 
only information and skills but also 


the disciplines which make for vo- 
cational success. 


NEED REVIEW 


We now realize that in secondary 
schools provision must be made for 
continued training in the fundamen- 
tals. A considerable number of 
youth in the secondary school are 
in need of review or of retraining 
in the fundamentals. Special train- 
ing in reading, language arts, and 
especially in mathematics should be 
provided for at least 10-30 percent 
of the children who are coming into 
high schools today. In the senior 
year of high school there should 
probably be additional training in 
elementary mathematics, in reading, 
and in elementary English for those 
who are deficient in these subjects, 
if not, indeed, for a majority of 
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the students. All agree that young 
peopie must be taught to read more 
rapidly, more comprehendingly, and 
above all, more critically. Reading 
interests must be developed, since 
there is so much to be learned after 
our students leave school if they 
are to understand the world in 
which they live and are able to live 
most richly. Again, the world has 
become a far more mathematical 
world, and there is definite need for 
thorough training in the complicat- 
ed applications of arithmetic, sim- 
ple algebra, and nontheorem geom- 
etry to all phases of life, particu- 
larly the consumer and the voca- 
tional aspects. 

How can we do all this? Probably 
a few new courses ought to be add- 
ed. But there are trends in the re- 
organization of the subjects which 
merit serious attention, such as the 
core curriculums or unified-studies 
programs which are being develop- 
ed. We see a sound trend toward 
the replacement of a multiple-cur- 
riculum offering with a single cur- 
riculum of required and elective 
subjects. The challenge of modern 
living calls for considerable train- 
ing in all the major fields—social 
studies, English, science, mathe- 
matics, arts and crafts, and health 
and physical education. Adaptations 
to variations among high-school stu- 
dents should be made within courses 
in these subjects rather than by 
providing many elective courses. 

In conclusion, let us look at cer- 
tain principles which underlie the 
development of a high-school cur- 
riculum suitable for American youth 
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of the second half of the 20th cen- 
tury. 

1. The high-school curriculum 
should be adapted to the needs, ca- 
pacities, and interests of a// Ameri- 
can youth regardless of economic 
level, future occupation, or inten- 
tion of attending college. 

2. Course-of-study materials 
ought to be focused on life situa- 
tions. There should be many more 
applied materials and much more 
time for students to engage in activi- 
ties related to the application of the 
subject matter to life situations. 

3. Courses of study in the mod- 
ern high school must provide for 
learning activities that are more 
interesting to the student—activi- 
ties which are appealing because of 
their obvious value and which chal- 
lenge the efforts of the students. 
They should involve living as well 
as study about living, participation 
in community activities, the use of 
audio-visual aids, and the use of 
problem challenges rather than arbi- 
trarily imposed assignments. 

4. Course-of-study material must 
not require too much indirect moti- 
vation. Teachers using a well-adapt- 
ed curriculum should not find it 
necessary to rely heavily on marks 
and report cards or on the develop- 
ment of fear and worry in the 
hearts and minds of young people. 

5. Courses, instructional mater- 
ials, and teaching methods must be 
based on the fundamental principle 


that every child must enjoy a rea- 
sonable degree of success in what 
he attempts in every subject. 

6. The modern curriculum should 
depend less on the textbook and 
more on other types of learning 
stimuli: things to see, things to 
hear, life that students find about 
them, and life as they read and hear 
about it. 

Discussion of the high-school 
curriculum would not be complete 
unless we recognize that it is al- 
ready overcrowded and that the de- 
sign of the curriculum is a question 
of relative values. We cannot retain 
all useful materials; we can retain 
only the materials of greatest value. 
The curriculum has been a one-way 
street, with new subjects constantly 
going in and almost nothing com- 
ing out. As a result the typical 
teacher today is a harried, hurried 
individual, afraid that he will not 
be able to cover all the materials 
available in his subject. In turn, he 
harries and hurries young people to 
cover too much course-of-study ma- 
terial. Superficiality results. 

It is probably true that, if 20 to 
40 percent of the materials or topics 
were taken out of the majority of 
high-school subjects and more in- 
tensive study of the remaining 
topics were made possible, the ulti- 
mate objectives of education, the 
permanent outcomes of learning ex- 
periences, would be more nearly at- 
tained than they are today. ° 


Some children face the problem of learning good man- 
ners without seeing any.—From The Oklahoma Teacher. 





How Can You Indicate You'd Like to Train Horses? 


Some Limitations of Interest Inventories 


JouNn W. M. Rotuney and Louis G. SCHMIDT 


In The Personnel and Guidance Journal 


J] we is a great deal of evi- 
dence that interest inventories or 
preference records have become 
some of the most widely used of 
counseling tools. Just why this 
should be so in view of the demon- 
strated inadequacies of these de- 
vices is difficult to understand. It 
seems that it must be a combination 
of amazing psychometric innocence 
on the part of the users, naiveté in 
considering the guidance job as a 
“quickie” affair rather than a com- 
plex longitudinal problem, misplac- 
ed faith in statistics on the part of 
both inventory producers and con- 
sumers, expediency, and a desire 
to keep up with the other fellow 
who uses them for any of the above. 

We may begin our list of objec- 
tions to the widespread use of in- 
terest inventories blanks and pref- 
erence records by noting one of 
their outstanding weaknesses, and 
one that is fully established by re- 
search, namely that their forecasting 
efficiency is severely limited by the 
fact that answers to all of them can 
be faked. To those who answer 
that a subject may not fake re- 
sponses when good rapport has 
been achieved, it should be pointed 
out that there is no way to tell 
whether or not he has faked his 
answers. 

All faking may not be deliberate. 
The subject may not be aware that 
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he is cooking the results while he is 
actually in the process of doing so. 
Another subject may fake deliber- 
ately and obviously, but the point 
here is that faking can occur and 
that the counselor can never be 
quite sure. There may, for example, 
be a desire to please or disturb 
someone who will see the scores, 
attempts to beat the game for the 
pleasure of doing so, and wishful 
thinking. Suggestions by some au- 
thors for overcoming the faking of 
responses such as emphasizing 
speed, trying to encourage students 
to be honest, and viewing very high 
scores with suspicion would not be 
necessary if the instruments really 
did the job they are designed to do. 

The reasons why a person indi- 
cates the preferences he does must 
always be subject to various inter- 
pretations and therefore subject to 
misinterpretations. To do counsel- 
ing based on lists of responses with- 
out knowing the why of them is to 
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perform at a very low level. Coun- 
selors, if they are to be effective, 
must work at a level beyond, that 
which is implicit in securing rapid 
and superficial estimates of abilities, 
aptitude, and interests. 


COUNSELORS AT FAULT 


Another of the disturbing fac- 
tors in the interest measurement 
movement is the number of coun- 
selors who do not realize that the 
names on some of the inventories or 
subsections of them, and the titles 
indicated by scores on their items, 
are simply christenings by the 
author. After he has christened it 
he chooses a system of attaching 
numbers to it, and it seems to be- 
come a scientific objective test. The 
reader might find it interesting to 
guess the area in which items, taken 
from inventories, are said to be 
measures of preference or interest 
and then look up the key to see how 
they are actually scored. Such items 
are: building bird houses; doctor 
horses, cattle, or hogs; care for and 
repair people’s teeth; develop a 
variety of pitless cherry; be an ex- 
pert in cutting jewels; to camp out; 
sleep in a tent or in the open; enter 
the bureau of printing and engrav- 
ing; be a psychologist. If you don’t 
like these take any~20 items at ran- 
dom from any of the inventories. 
The surprises that one gets from 
such an exercise are many and 
the implications great. 

The problem of interpretation is 
complicated, too, by the vocabulary 
problem. Consider the item “ac- 
tress” which appears in one of the 


common inventories. The student is 
required to respond to this item by 
indicating like, dislike, or indiffer- 
ence to that word alone. Here is a 
word which could be studied in all 
its ramifications and details for 
many, many hours. The advantages 
and disadvantages of being an ac- 
tress must be known to a limited 
few. Yet the subject’s response is 
supposed to be used to help him to 
make one of the most important de- 
cisions of his life, the selection of a 
career. 

Then there is the forced choice 
problem. Consider one preference 
record.’ The pupil must choose the 
best liked among the following 
items: (1) sort and catalogue a 
valuable stamp collection, (2) write 
a popular article on how a diesel 
engine works, (3) determine the 


_cost of manufacturing a new soap. 


The subject may know a great deal 
about the first item and almost 
nothing about the other two. His 
choice may require selection between 
ignorance and knowledge. The item 
in which possession of information 
has meant reduction of glamour 
may be rejected in preference to 
one in which there is retained ignor- 
ance and continuing glamour. 
Furthermore, it should be point- 
ed out that the shotgun approach 
of throwing hundreds of items at 
youngsters must often miss. To 
cover all the items that may be of 
particular significance to each of 
your counselees would require the 
use of thousands of items and the 
significance to you of the one or 
even the few that might be im- 
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portant to him could easily be lost 
in the multitude. How can the boy 
who is set on becoming a butcher 
or baker express his enthusiasm? In 
what inventory will the girl who 
wants more than anything else in 
the world to be a trainer of horses 
indicate her interest? These are 
samples, and not unusual ones, of 
the kinds of counselees who cannot 
express their real preferences and 
who, by being required to answer 
all the items, must seem to indi- 
cate interests that are foreign to 
them. 


SOME MISCONCEPTIONS 


It should be said here that coun- 
selors who need such crutches for 
their interviews as responses culled 
from long lists of inventory items 
ought to consider seriously whether 
or not they are skilled enough to 
stay in their profession. When a 
counselor has to turn to the general, 
the remote, and the impersonal 
method of the interest questionnaire 
to get his interviews going and keep 
them moving, he is likely to miss 
the specific and close and personal 
things that are really important to 
this particular counselee. He is 
likely to miss that essential factor 
in good interviewing—the encour- 
agement of the counselee to reveal 
himself more fully than he can pos- 
sibly do by circling symbols or 
punching holes. 


So Will Teachers 


If, in your counseling, you have 
been using these interest inventories 
and have had some misgivings about 
their use, you may want to try some 
other methods of getting meaning- 
ful information about the enthu- 
siasms of your counselees. There are 
other ways that seem more promis- 
ing. Among these are: systematic 
observations and records of be- 
havior descriptions by persons who 
have had sufficient opportunity to 
observe the subjects in a variety of 
situations, cumulative records of 
participation in activities and mem- 
berships in organizations, reports of 
selections of activities or courses or 
units or topics when selection is 
permitted, selection of jobs when 
choice is possible, and interviews 
which are specifically designed to 
discover interests that are meaning- 
ful rather than transient. 

Finally, of course, if you feel you 
must have some sort of lists to 
which your counselees must respond 
you can make up your own in a 
form that permits of local reference, 
that does not force choices where 
the counselee has no real choice, 
and which permits him to state that 
he has insufficient information on 
which to respond. In any case be 
sure to provide the opportunity for 
counselees to tell you in their own 
words and in the length and detail 
of their own choosing what their 
interests really are. © 


Ir you have ever been a parent you will understand why 
teen-age is described as addle-essence.—Burton Hillis in 
Better Homes & Gardens. 





Reporters Are Specialists Too! 


Working with the Press 


GERTRUDE M. HALL 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


pty 5 O you want to work harmoni- 
ously with the press? As members 


of the education profession, we do 
a lot of talking about policy. In 
dealing with the press, it would 
seem that we should be the first 
to think about policies. But are wt? 
Every newspaper that makes up the 
press has its policies. If you want 
to understand a particular paper, 
learn the policies it follows. The 
press holds as many different views 
as do educators. Some may vary as 
much as the great-book and life-ad- 
justment theories of education. 

Do you want to work harmoni- 
ously with the press? One good way 
is to work with a journalist whose 
job it is to handle the type of story 
your school has to offer today. Jour- 
nalists often have handled many 
types of beats and covered all sorts 
of news just as teachers often have 
held many types of jobs and filled 
many kinds of assignments. Yet 
journalists have their special profes- 
sional backgrounds just as teach- 
ers have. 

Learn to know the professional 
background of each press represent- 
ative and his special newspaper 
assignment. You should remember, 
however, the beginner who seems 
woefully ignorant about school af- 
fairs may be a budding columnist 
or a promising editor. He is prob- 
ably just as talented as the young 
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teachers you know and deserves the 
same consideration. In other words, 
newspapers employ top specialists; 
but like schools, they also have be- 
ginners in the profession. It takes 
all kinds to operate the press. 

School people talk about being 
underpaid and overworked. But in 
working with the press, do we think 
in terms of pay and employment? 
We in the field of education ought 
to be the first to do so. 

Some reporters have irregular 
hours, and long ones as well. They 
may do a lot of grubbing and write 
long stories that are never publish- 
ed. But the best journalists, like the 
best teachers, love their profession, 
and they wouldn’t change jobs with 
anyone. If you want to work with 
the press satisfactorily, consider the 
tight work schedule its members 
follow. School news must be 
handled along with countless other 
types of assignments. Anything you 
can do to help the overworked 
newspaper staff with school news 
will cement relations between two 
underpaid professions—journalism 
and education. Do not expect the 
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reporter to do all the “digging.” 
He just does not have the time. 

Now we teachers have a profes- 
sional language of our own but we 
try to avoid talking over the heads 
of our students. Journalists have 
much the same language problem 
as teachers. But their students are 
the newspaper readers. You and I 
sometimes do not like the language 
journalists use, for we think in 
educational terms. But no journal- 
ist can flunk his audience, the great 
American public. Newspaper copy 
must be both readable and interest- 
ing. If it lacks punch, the writer 
fails but not the reader, just as the 
teacher fails in the end, when 
month after month his pupils do 
not advance. So let us recognize 
that journalists must talk the lan- 
guage of the public. And if the 
reading level of the public appears 
very low to us, should we ourselves 
not share the blame? 

In educational circles we talk 
about drawbacks and advantages of 
competition. We have come to rec- 
ognize some of the weaknesses of 
competition, but we still have our 
tests and marking systems. We still 
have honor societies and graduation 
cum laude. We have varsity squads, 
special awards, homecoming queens, 
and valedictorians, 

Business people, too, talk about 
service to society, fair play, and 
sharing profits. But every business 
concern wants to get ahead of its 
competitors. And the public heart- 
ily approves of the competitive 
spirit in American life. 

We teachers must remember that 
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newspapers are businesses run for 
profit. They are judged by their cir- 
culations and advertising lineage. 
We teachers are dealing with com- 
petition when working with the 
press. Our school news is in com- 
petition for space with every other 
type of news, and with advertising 
too. Publications in our community 
are in competition among them- 
selves. 

Press deadlines sometimes are de- 
termined by competitors. News- 
paper headlines are written to cap- 
ture the public’s eye—to get ahead 
of a newspaper competitor—to keep 
the family away from the TV screen 
—to startle the subway rider more 
than the glittering ads above his 
head. Newspaper stories are written 
from angles—from different slants 
than those of competitors. News- 
paper features are developed to ap- 
peal to various groups of readers— 
the outdoor man, the cocktail crowd, 
the home lover, the sports enthu- 
siasts. 

As educators we often criticize 
the way our school stories are head- 
lined, slanted, or featured by the 
press. The view the reader gets is 
distorted, we grumble. But do we 
try to develop interesting news 
stories about education that will 
stand up in this competitive business 
world? Do we try to understand the 
journalist's job—the journalist’s 
business of interesting the public? 
As teachers we ought to know about 
interesting people in all types of 
materials, but do we use what we 
know when working with the 
press? € 





Examine His Game on the Court; His Grip on the Racket 


Learning Difficulties among Children 
of Normal Intelligence 


DoNALD D. DurRRELL 


In The Elementary School Journal 


ott least 25 percent of the chil- 
dren who make slow progress in 
school are of normal or superior 
intelligence. Only in recent years 
have we shown much concern about 
these children. Formerly they were 
dropped from school with the dull 
children. When we began to look 
for the causes of failure of these 
normal intelligence children we 
looked first for non-school-related 
causes, especially in the field of 
mental malfunction, sometimes giv- 
ing mysterious names, learned from 
neurologists, to our problems. 

We spoke, also, of the child who 
had failed in reading as lacking in 
“reading readiness,” which was ap- 
parently a mysterious glow that 
somehow descended on the child. 
The universal explanation for fail- 
ure in the primary grades was that 
of “immaturity,” which may be 
translated roughly, “We don’t know 
why this child is failing, but it isn’t 
our fault.” 

A second highly popular non- 
school-related approach to learning 
difficulties is the search for emo- 
tional and personality factors which 
are presumed to produce an all- 
embracing mental haze that retards 
learning. Research in this area will 
undoubtedly be helpful in assisting 
children with léarning difficulty, but 
the danger is that some teachers 
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may want to shift all responsibility 
to the home rather than look first 
at school situations which are often 
more responsible for failure. 

Of high importance, certainly, is 
the child’s physical condition. 
Needed are more studies of physical 
difficulties which are not readily 
detected in a routine examination. It 
would be well if a large research 
grant were made to study medical 
problems of children who are fail- 
ing despite carefully adjusted and 
highly motivated instruction. 

The weakness of the general non- 
school-related approach to learning 
difficulties is most evident when a 
child fails in one subject but makes 
normal progress in all others. This 
situation is mot uncommon. The 
child with reading difficulty often 
makes normal progress in arith- 
metic, or the high-school student 
may fail in history yet makes good 
marks in other subjects. If “lack of 
persistence” or “poor study habits” 
is given as an answer, why is the 
particular subject the only one af- 
fected? 
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It is at this point that the possi- 
bilities in the educational approach 
should be explored. By “educational 
approach” is meant analysis of the 
specific weaknesses in skills, abili- 
ties, and habits which are related to 
a particular subject, followed by an 
educational program designed to 
overcome the difficulties found. 

It is strange that the best illus- 
trations of the educational ap- 
proach are found in the field of 
athletics. If a student’s tennis game 
is poor, the professional does not 
refer the player to a psychiatrist, 
send a social worker to study the 
emotional climate of the home, or 
search for peculiarities in the re- 
cesses of the mind. Nor does he 
bother with intelligence or aptitude 
tests, although these might give him 
an excuse for dodging further re- 
sponsibility. Instead, he examines 
every part of the game—the grip on 
the racket, the position on the court 
for various shots, the game at the 
net, the service. Improvements are 
made through specific practice on 
the weaknesses found. The obvious 
merit of the educational approach 
is that it directs attention to the 
specific responsibilities of the teach- 
er and provides something that can 
be done immediately in the school. 

We have ample evidence of the 
success of this approach. Education- 
al literature is filled with success 
stories of various types of remedial 
programs. For example, Brookline 
High School raised the reading level 
of 206 high-school students more 
than three and a half grades in a 
single year of intensive remedial in- 
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struction. Every reading clinic takes 
pride in the college graduates 
among its former nonreaders. Cer- 
tainly none of the non-school-relat- 
ed approaches can offer similar 
promise of effective service to the 
large number of children of normal 
intelligence who are failing to make 
normal progress in learning. 

The educational approach was 
first limited mainly to making in- 
ventories of specific learnings, es- 
pecially in reading, arithmetic, and 
spelling. We have made greater 
progress here than in other sub- 
jects. 

Inventory testing of particular 
learnings has high possibilities in 
all the skills subjects and some of 
the content subjects. Certainly we 


_ would locate early the .source of 


many difficulties. It would empha- 
size the need for adjusting to vari- 
ous progress rates and would in- 
crease the search for suitable meth- 
ods of individualized instruction. 
Meaning inventories are particularly 
useful in the content subjects, where 
the specialized vocabularies of sci- 
ence and social studies often pro- 
vide a serious handicap to progress. 
We look forward to the time when 
all teachers will seek out the spe- 
cific learnings which can be sub- 
jected to inventory at frequent in- 
tervals, and will follow these inven- 
tories with suitable instructional ma- 
terials rather than proceed in deep- 
ening the confusions on the part of 
some students. 

General or transfer abilities have 
a high place in learning, and in 
these areas much fruitful research 
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has been done, although there is 
still much to be discovered. Varia- 
tions in learning rate in all sub- 
jects, independent of intelligence, 
lead us to the conclusion that there 
are many aspects of learning which 
have not yet come to light. These 
differences in learning power in the 
various subjects will probably be 
found to be various types of gen- 
eral or transfer skills. 

Often hidden factors are to be 
found in the specific background 
for the various subjects. For ex- 
ample, the rate of learning to read 
seems to be more closely related to 
background skills than to mental 
age. The remedy for lack of reading 
readiness consists in giving the 
child specific backgrounds for read- 
ing rather than in “waiting until 
he is ready.” 

One of the background skills in 
reading which most affects learning 
tate is the ability to notice separate 
sounds in spoken words. The lack 
of this ability was almost universal 
among children who came to our 
clinic as nonreaders. The answer 
seems to be to give the child the 
ability to use phonics by developing 
an “ear for sounds” in words. Our 
own studies in ear training show a 
doubling of the learning rate in 
beginning reading after the child 
has learned to notice sounds in 
words. 

Difficulties in reading among 
children of normal intelligence 
show weaknesses in many other gen- 
eral or transfer abilities. Reading 
vocabulary should grow through 
extensive reading, yet many chil- 


dren fail to make this growth. It 
can be aided by specific instruction, 
however, as can the ability to main- 
tain attention, the ability to recall— 
to give oral or written accounts of 
what has been read. Imagery ac- 
companying silent reading is an- 
other ability in which children dif- 
fer. Some appear to read “in techni- 
color’ with sound, with accurate 
picturing of all the characters and 
settings; others have almost no im- 
agery. In this area we are just be- 
ginning to analyze the differences; 
we have not yet found effective 
ways to improve imagery. 

Various higher mental processes 
are still in the realm of relatively 
unexplored territory. While we have 
studies which show that elabora- 
tive thinking, ability to organize and 
subordinate ideas, and various as- 
pects of critical thinking can be 
taught directly and have high prom- 
ise of transfer, our textbooks and 
other teaching materials have not 
reflected the results of these investi- 
gations. Such studies as we have 
show low relations between intelli- 
gence and various abilities in think- 
ing, usually below .40. Failures in 
many subjects may be found to be 
related to weaknesses in thinking 
processes, which can be corrected 
by specific instruction. 

The factor of motivation, of 
course, cannot be ignored. No 
amount of drill on techniques will 
succeed when the pupil has no de- 
sire to learn. Motivation is the par- 
ticular province of the teacher, and 
here one cannot ‘‘pass the buck” to 
out-of-school factors. Two types of 
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motivation are needed in most sub- 
jects: (1) purposive motivation, di- 
rected toward voluntary use of the 
learning, and (2) knowledge-of- 
progress motivation, which stimu- 
lates growth. The end of all learn- 
ing is the effective use of knowl- 
edge, and the time will come when 
we are more concerned about fail- 
ures in use of learning than we now 
are about failures to acquire skills 
and knowledges. Research must be 
directed toward analysis and evalua- 
tion of motivation in education. 
All this discussion may sound 
very “subject-centered” to our child- 
development friends, who constant- 
ly remind us that “we teach chil- 
dren, not subjects” and that we al- 
ways ‘‘teach the whole child.” By 
this is meant that personal, social, 
and spiritual values outrank the 
mere possession of subject skills. 
Nobody would disagree with this 
point of view. But separate subjects 
are taught in schools and effective 
schools of the future will probably 
continue to teach subjects separate- 
ly. It is through excellent teaching 
of subjects that we must attain our 
child-development objectives. If we 
are to develop in children a rich 
variety of active tastes and inter- 
ests, high standards of personal 
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conduct, and competence in social 
responsibilities, we shall do so by 
teaching these values through sep- 
arate subjects. It is difficult to see 
how these values can be developed 
among children who are confused, 
defeated, or bewildered by lack of 
progress in basic subjects. Further- 
more, if we are to introduce a 
greater variety of effective activities 
and curriculum enrichment, we must 
first gain public confidence through 
effective teaching of the three R’s. 

There are, already, countless op- 
portunities for improving service to 
school children through the strictly 
educational approach. Continued re- 
search in many areas will result in 
the preparation of better methods 
of analysis of specific learnings, 
background skills, transfer abilities, 
and higher mental processes. As we 
develop techniques for increasing 
provisions for differences in educa- 
tional level and learning rate, for 
providing special instruction for 
specific weaknesses, and for moti- 
vating learning, we shall reduce 
greatly the learning difficulties 
among children of normal intelli- 
gence. And we shall probably dis- 
cover that the same methods are 
effective with children of low in- 
telligence. * 


A YOUNG woman took a job as a private tutor, but suddenly 
left it. Asked why she had resigned, she said, “Had to. 
Backward child. Forward father.’—From North Carolina 


Education. 





Each Experience Is Something New 


Creativity in the Curriculum 


KATHERINE E. HILi 


In Childhood Education 


ott was a warm summer day 
and the bus was crowded, but Chris 
and his mother managed to find a 
seat. Mother, tired from the shop- 
ping expedition, rested her head on 
her hand and closed her eyes. Chris 
began to investigate the steel bar 
which ran along the top of the seat 
in front of him. First he touched it 
tentatively with one finger, then 
with both his hands. Next he smell- 
ed his hands and made a face, 
whereupon he smelled the steel bar. 
Out shot the small, pink tongue 
which explored the bar briefly— 
very briefly, for Mother's eyes open- 
ed and Chris was told how many 
germs there probably were on the 
bar. 

Of course, Mother had a point 
for undoubtedly the bar was far 
from antiseptic. But Chris had been 
involved in a truly creative experi- 
ence. He had touched, smelled, and 
tasted a steel bar on the back of a 
bus seat. This steel bar had become 
a part of him for he had experi- 
enced it; he had, in part, resolved 
his curiosity concerning it. How 
often have we teachers encouraged 
a child to explore and actively re- 
solve a curiosity, at least in part? 
Are we, as teachers, giving sufficient 
time and emphasis to the creative 
exploration of ideas as a part of 
our curriculum planning? 

Often it is possible for. children 
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to use content in resolving a ques- 


. tion or an idea creatively. Charlie 


and Bob were using content crea- 
tively the afternoon they were work- 
ing with the large U-shaped magnet 
and several nails. Their teacher and 
the other second graders were en- 
gaged in reading, writing stories, 
and clearing away unfinished work. 
But Charlie and Bob, who had used 
magnets many times, were building 
the skeleton of a house. The magnet 
was used as the base of the house. 
The nails, held in place by mag- 
netic attraction, formed the rest. 

Repeating an experience is an- 
other facet of the total creative en- 
deavor. Of course, it is never pos- 
sible to repeat an experience, for 
each time the individual must put 
himself into the experience. Since 
the individual is constantly chang- 
ing, consequently the experience 
changes. 

The children may plant seeds or 
bulbs or cuttings yearly. But each 
time they bring new understanding 
to this endeavor. Each child puts 
himself into the situation. The same 
is true of feeding and watching a 
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guinea pig day after day, or using 
a dry cell, wire lights, and a switch 
from time to time. Producing dio- 
ramas, murals, or booklets to tell the 
story of a community and using the 
same materials to tell the story of 
another community are far from 
repetitious. Even the same brushes, 
the same clay, the same paints, the 
same paper, the same crayons hold 
new experiences, not repetitions of 
old ones. 


NEW HORIZONS 
Each time the child approaches 


an experience with new content and 
new background, the result is a 
creative experience. Arranging bul- 
letin boards or shells or collections 
of realia contain elements of crea- 
tiveness, not merely from the ar- 
tistic point of view but also be- 
cause of the creative thinking in- 
volved. Do we encourage children 
to tell the story of their commun- 
ity creatively? Are the facts in 
hand? Are the conclusions sensible ? 
Has the content bridged the gap be- 
tween this child and that one? Has 
the child creatively helped all this 
to come about ? 

This leads to the broader concept 
of creativity. Dealing with objects 
expressively certainly is a part of 
this important process. But dealing 
creatively with one’s fellow man is 
vital. 

Each of us, as teacher or parents, 
does this with the children he 
knows. We know that each child 
is different, ‘that he grows different- 
ly, that he thinks differently, that 
he reacts differently. Our best crea- 
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tive efforts are needed as we deal 
with this child from hour to hour. 

Do we also understand the per- 
son-to-person contacts made each 
day by children to be creative acts? 
In your classroom, are there certain 
standard rules for facing issues 
which arise? For instance, does each 
child always have the same amount 
of time with the tricycle each day? 
Do the children take turns in alpha- 
betical order? Or is this a situation 
which is being used constructively 
and creatively? Have we helped 
children face the issue when we set 
up the alphabetical list for tricycle 
riding, or have we denied them the 
opportunity of solving a problem? 
Do we see the possibilities of exer- 
cising choice as a creative aspect of 
the curriculum ? 

Patience is a part of creativity in 
the realm of human relations. Help- 
ing children to listen carefully, to 
question effectively, or to conclude 
fairly takes patience on our part, 
to be sure. But how much more 
patience a child must have! He must 
wait for turns, he must listen to us, 
he must control his body, he must 
not do it mow, but later. He must 
try out many approaches, make 
many efforts. And we must help 
him continue to do this. We must 
help him hold dear the many-ap- 
proach idea, for if we do not, only 
rigidity appears as he deals with his 
fellow human beings. 

How quickly and how much 
about patience a seven-year-old 
learns. John’s teacher appreciated 
and cherished this aspect of his 
questing, creative spirit the day 
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she asked him to wait for 2 moment 
before she answered his question. 
And she knew she was one of the 
adults who had created an atmos- 
phere for development in this re- 
spect when John replied, “Oh, 
that’s all right, I've got a lot of pa- 
tience today.” 

The creative mind faces issues, 
it calls on its store of active pa- 
tience, it brings content to bear on 
the issue, it encompasses the issue. 
Seven-year-old Nancy knew some- 
thing of this the day her teacher 
had prepared for an important ap- 
pointment. The teacher had donned 
her prettiest dress and wore her best 
high-heeled shoes. Nancy, looking 
admiringly at her, said, “I wish I 
could be you!” And her teacher re- 


What Should a Boy Learn? 


plied, “I almost wish you could 
too, Nancy, because I don’t like 
what I have to do today very well.” 
Then Nancy put her arms around 
her teacher’s waist, looked at her 
and admonished, “Don’t be a- 
scared!” 

Nancy is learning that important 
creative act of putting oneself in 
another's place, as truly as one can. 
This is part and parcel of dealing 
with one’s fellow man, realizing the 
basic bond of man’s common hu- 
manity. It takes effort; it takes time. 

Let us foster all type of creativity 
as an integral part of the curricu- 
lum; let us give creativity time to 
develop; let us give space in our 
programs to its active investigation ; 
let us hold it dear. e 


Wua~rt are the things a boy should learn? To build.a fire 
scientifically; to fill the wood-box every night; to shut 
doors in the summer to keep the flies out; to get ready to 
go away without the united efforts of mother and sister; 
to be gentle to his little sister; to wash dishes and make his 
bed when necessary; to sew on a button and darn a stock- 
ing; to be kind to all animals; to have a dog if possible, 
and make a companion of him; to ride, row, shoot, and 
swim; to be manly and courageous; to let cigarettes alone.— 
From The North Carolina Teacher, December, 1889. " 


How Should He Be Taught? 


I RECOGNIZE three types of teaching: first, forced feeding, 
or “I know you hate it, but you've got to learn it’’; second, 
spoon-feeding, or “Just remember what I tell you”; third, 
invitation to learning, or “This is fun, let’s share it.’’ I 
believe that the most valuable and lasting results come 
from the third method.—Martin Staples Shockley in the 
Journal of Higher Education. 
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=== With Education in Washington += 


THE EDUCATION DiGEsT WASHINGTON BUREAU 


The President's Proposal.—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's message to Con- 
gress on federal school construction 
aid brought a lot of unfavorable re- 
actions from education leaders. The 
NEA denounced the President’s 
program and pleaded for “some 
genuine . . . instead of token” 
federal help to give every school 
child a desk. 

Others called the bill inadequate 

and makeshift, pointing out that the 
proposed program would be ineffec- 
tive in about one-fourth of the 
states which have constitutional 
limitations on incurring or increas- 
ing debts. 
« The admission by federal officials 
that the “expert’’ help in drawing 
up the President's program came 
from Wall Street and not from edu- 
cators did not make the proposals 
any more palatable. 

Representative Cleveland M. 
Bailey, (D., W. Va.) said he felt 
that “nothing short of $1 billion a 
year over the next six years is ade- 
quate. Our information is that there 
is an $11,200,000,000 backlog of 
needed school construction and that 
state and local school districts can 
supply only $6,700,000,000 of it.” 
Senator Lister Hill, (D., Ala.) said 
the Administration proposals “seem 
to offer interminable delay on the 
one hand or a meager dole on the 
other.” Warm support of the bill 
came from two Republican Con- 
gressmen, Representative Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr., (Mass.) and Senator 
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William F. Knowland, (Calif.). 

Emphasizing that the remedy lies 
with the states and their communi- 
ties, but the present shortage re- 
quires immediate and effective ac- 
tion for rapid results, the President's 
proposal asked: 

1. That legislation be enacted au- 
thorizing the federal government to 
purchase school bonds issued by 
local communities which are handi- 
capped in selling bonds at a reason- 
able interest rate. (The White 
House defined a “reasonable rate” 
as one not in excess of 314 per- 
cent.) He recommended that Con- 
gress authorize an appropriation of 
$750,000,000 for use over the next 
three years. 

2. A_ state-federal government 
participation plan so that state 
building agencies may issue bonds 
the proceeds from which will be 
used for $6 billion worth of new 
schools in the next three years. The 
state agencies would then build 
schools for districts with restrictive 
debt limits. The local districts would 
pay rent on the buildings at a rate 
designed to retire both principal 
and interest, taking title to the 
building when financial obligations 
are met. The federal government 
would share with the states in es- 
tablishing an initial reserve fund 
equal to one year’s payment on prin- 
cipal and interest. 

3. An appropriation of $200 
million for a three-year program 
directed specifically at urgent situa- 
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tions in which the federal govern- 
ment can justifiably share direct 
construction costs without under- 
mining state and local responsibil- 
ity. This aid would be limited to 
districts that could neither sell 
bonds nor pay rent needed to obtain 
a school from a state agency on a 
lease-purchase basis. Federal funds 
would be matched by state funds to 
preserve proper responsibility. 

4. A federal appropriation of 
$20 million, $5 million of it for 
the first year of a three-year period, 
to meet one-half of administrative 
costs of state programs designed to 
overcome obstacles to local financ- 
ing or to provide additional state 
aid to local school districts. 


Everybody's into the Act.—Ob- 
servers of the Washington scene are 
pleased and somewhat surprised 
over the current surge of Congres- 
sional interest in educational prob- 
lems. There has always been a core 
of Congressional sympathy for edu- 
cation’s needs, but what makes 1955 
different is the almost total univer- 
sality of support behind some form 
of federal aid. 

Then, too, educators are pleased 
with the speed with which both 
houses have moved. The Senate 
Education and Labor Committee, 
headed by Sen. Lister Hill (D.- 
Ala.), held public hearings on 
school construction bills only two 
weeks after the opening of Con- 
gress. No one here can recall when 
any committee of Congress had met 
so early in a session to consider edu- 
cation legislation. 


Added emphasis to the need for 
quick action was given by Sen. Hill 
who said that the question of fed- 
eral aid for school construction was 
so vital he wanted the full commit- 
tee to conduct hearings even before 
a subcommittee could be appointed. 
Said Hill: “What is needed in this 
emergency is emergency action.’’ He 
added that he saw no need for hear- 
ings since two Congressional sub-* 
groups went deeply into the prob- 
lem iast year. 

The Senate committee is consider- 
ing several bills including the ad- 
ministration’s latest proposals out- 
lined in the President’s message to 
Congress. Most of them are similar 
to an “emergency” measure spon- 
sored by Hill and 29 other senators. 
The bill would authorize $500 mil- 
lion a year for two years in match- 
ing grants to states. Each state’s 
share would be based on its income 
and on school-age population. 

On the House side, the House 
Education and Labor Committee 
also met early in the session to or- 
ganize, amid predictions by two of 
its members that enough bipartisan 
support is assured for passage of 
some type of federal school con- 
struction aid. Samuel J. McConnell 
(R., Pa.), the senior Republican 
committee member, asserted: “We 
might divide on methods and 
money, but there is no question over 
the need for substantial federal con- 
struction assistance.” 

In fact, outright opponents of 
federal aid are difficult to find. Typ- 
ical of the “new attitude’ was this 
incident which took place during 
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the Senate Education Committee 
hearings. Witness Mrs. Agnes E. 
Meyer had just finished testifying 
that states were doing all they could 
to meet current schoolroom prob- 
lems. Sen. George H. Bender (R., 
Ohio) disputed the statement, but 
he quickly added that he did not 
want his challenge to be interpreted 
as opposition to a federal-aid bill 
for school construction. 


For Longer Counseling.—Failure 
and drop-out casualties in high 
schools can be traced to inadequate 
counseling in the lower grades. 

So says The Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum  De- 
velopment in its new yearbook, 
Guidance in the Curriculum. 

Crux of the Association’s argu- 
ment is that many school systems 
operate their counseling as a sepa- 
rate or supplementary service. It 
recommends that classroom teaching 
and guidance be inseparable. What 
is more, it emphasizes that guidance 
should begin when a youngster en- 
ters kindergarten and continue 
through the final high-school year. 

The authors of the ASCD year- 
book take the view that: ‘No out- 
side person—principal, school psy- 
chologist, or counselor—can ac- 
complish as much as the teacher 
who effectively assumes his role as 
a guide to individual boys and 


girls. 


Southern Colleges’ Responsibil- 
ity.—Southern colleges and univer- 
sities have a responsibility to educate 
teachers for service in “‘newly-inte- 
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grated” schools. That is one-half of 
their obligation to help implement 
racial desegregation in the public 
schools, in the view of one official 
of the United Negro College Fund. 
The other half is abandonment by 
southern colleges and universities 
of their racial policy for admission. 

Speaking in Washington to the 
convention of the Association of 
American Colleges, William J. 
Trent, Jr., executive director of the 
United Negro College Fund, pre- 
dicted that a large backlog of Negro 
students will soon be seeking admis- 
sion to southern colleges. How such 
students will be dealt with is one 
of the important decisions that col- 
leges and universities must make. 
Said Mr. Trent: “How the private 
and public institutions in the region 
react to the decree of the Supreme 
Court will have a powerful effect on 
the attitude of others throughout 
the region.” 

He urged as one of the first steps 
a study to determine just how many 
young southerners can be expected 
to plan to attend college in the next 
decade, amd what institutions and 
resources are available to these 
people. Such a study should ignore 
race, he urged. 


Back Seat for Parents.—The 
American Automobile Association 
has issued its third, revised, edition 
of Sportsmanlike Driving, the text- 
book now in use in more than four- 
fifths of the high schools offering 
driver-training courses. 

Aside from laying down the rules 
for good driving, the new textbook 
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stresses two major themes: one is 
that bad manners or discourtesies 
cause a large proportion of the 
traffic accidents. The other is that 
parents should leave driver training 
to the experts. In fact, the AAA 
would like to see every youngster 
in the country taught to drive a car 
in a regular high-school course. 

The book includes five units of 
instruction which can be used in 
whatever order best suits the de- 
mands of a particular school pro- 
gram. New features include chap- 
ters on how to drive cars with auto- 
matic transmissions and on driving 
under unfavorable conditions. 

The AAA makes no bones about 
its preference for expert driver 
training for youngsters. The AAA 
says that right now, one student in 
six is taking driver-training courses 
in schools. These youngsters, prop- 
erly taught, will have, on the aver- 
age, only half as many accidents as 
those who learn from their parents. 

The AAA lists three reasons why 
teen-agers should not be taught to 
drive by their parents. First, the 
average parent has poor driving 
habits that should not be passed on 
to another generation. Second, par- 
ents are too quick to criticize their 
children, “and besides, most are not 
trained to be teachers.” And thirdly, 
many parents have an attitude about 
driving which the AAA feels is 
wrong. 

An estimated three to four mil- 
lion youngsters are now getting ex- 
pert driving instruction from about 
14,000 high-school teachers, the 
AAA estimates. 


Assorted Items.—Here is a 
March round-up of some official 
facts and figures from a variety of 
sources: 

@ The dates for the White House 
Conference on Education have been 
set at last. They are November 28 
through December 1. Some 2000 
participants are expected. 

@ The typical American high 
school is a small institution, says 
the U. S. Office of Education. Its 
average enrolment is about 350. 
And the day of the extreme large 
high school is passing. In 1952 
there were less than six high schools 
with 5000 or more pupils. 

@ The 1956 Federal Budget asks 
for $15,000,000 less for school 
lunches than was appropriated last 
year. But the President says the 
special milk program voted by Con- 
gress to the tune of $50,000,000 
“will make federal support for the 
overall school-lunch program the 
largest in our history.” 

@ The Federal Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship says apprenticeship for 
the limited number of skilled crafts- 
men in U. S. industry is fine; but 
what we need is “skill improve- 
ment” for all those who work. In 
other words, industry, labor, and 
education should turn each plant 
into a training station for those who 
work with their hands. 

@ Another piece of evidence that 
this Congress means business for 
education. With no opposition Con- 
gress enacted a bill extending school 
rights to 1,250,000 GI'’s—rights 
which were not available under ex- 
isting veterans legislation. e 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 

Syracuse, N.Y.: Paul A. Miller, former 
head of Warren, Ohio, schools, is now 
superintendent, succeeding David H. Pat- 
ton. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Claude L. Reeves, 
acting superintendent of Los Angeles 
City schools since October, has been 
named superintendent. 

York, Pa.: Arthur W. Ferguson has 
announced his retirement as of June 30. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

University of Hawaii, Honolulu: Paul 
S. Bachman, vice-president, will succeed 
Gregg M. Sinclair as president on his 
retirement in June. 

Maryland State Teachers Coilege, 
Frostburg: Lillian C. Compton retired in 
December. 

Oklahoma Northwestern State Col- 
lege, Alva: Luther Brown, formerly direc- 
tor of teacher training at Northeastern 
State College, Tahlequah, is now presi- 
dent. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

John R. Richards, former vice-chan- 
cellor of the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education, will succeed Charles 
D. Byrne, resigned, as chancellor on 
July 1. 

Clifton B. Huff, professor of education 
at Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, has succeeded Lucille L. Klinge, 
county school superintendent at Eugene, 
Ore., as president of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Rural Education. 

Emmett Albert Betts has resigned as 
director of the Reading Clinic at Temple 
University. He is now director of Betts 
Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 

Carroll B. Hanson, Pasadena, Calif., 
has been named director of reports and 
publications activities for the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education. Donovan R. Armstrong, 
former state supervisor of distributive 
education in Louisiana, has joined the 
Office of Education vocational education 
division as program specialist for dis- 
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tributive education. A third new member 
of the Office of Education staff is George 
L. Greenawalt, who for the past two 
years has been on an educational mis- 
sion in the Caspian and Kermanshah 
provinces for the Foreign Operations 
Administration. He will serve as head of 
the Near-East and Africa unit in teacher 
training for the division of international 
education, 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, N.Y.: Paul G. Bulger, former as- 
sistant provost and associate professor of 
education in the department of educa- 
tional administration, has been named 
provost to succeed Milton C, Del Manzo 
on his retirement in July. 

State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pa.: John A. Hoch, former dean of men, 
has been named dean of instruction, suc- 
ceeding Thomas P. North, retired. 

Illinois State Norma! University, Nor- 
mal: Chris A. De Young, head of the 
department of education and psychology, 
is in Pakistan for four months serving 
as educational consultant for a_ self- 
survey of education in that country. 


RECENT DEATHS: 


Harry J. Linton, superintendent of 
Schenectady, N.Y. schools, since 1946. 
Dale J. Ickes, superintendent of 
schools at Milwaukie, Ore., since 1945. 


Most Successful Conference 
THE Eighth Unesco General Con- 
ference, which recently ended a 
month-long meeting in Montevideo, 
has been called the “most success- 
ful in the organization's history.” 
Observers point out that there was 
no single major issue on which East 
and West could not find some area 
of agreement. 

Included among the accomplish- 
ments of the conference was the ap- 
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proval of a resolution calling on 
Unesco’s member states to “assure 
freedom of expression and to re- 
move barriers for the free flow of 
undistorted information.” This 
“freedom of information” resolu- 
tion had the support of the Soviet 
delegation and its five satellites. 

The conference also approved a 
resolution for remodeling future 
Unesco programs into two cate- 
gories—(1) general activities, to 
include the collection and distribu- 
tion of information; and (2) spec- 
ial activities, which would limit 
Unesco to a small list of short-term 
projects geared to the needs of the 
member states. 

As a result it is expected that 
Unesco in future years will concen- 
trate its efforts on extension of free 
and compulsory education at the 
primary level; fundamental educa- 
tion; easing of racial, social, and in- 
ternational tensions; mutual appre- 
ciation of eastern and western cul- 
tures; and scientific research for im- 
proving living conditions. 

The next Unesco general confer- 
ence will be held in New Delhi, 
India, in 1956. 


New Study of the Gifted 
Moke understanding of how to edu- 
cate talented children in public 
schools is the aim of a new study 
started by the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation 
at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

The study, which is expected to 
take from five to ten years to com- 
plete, will attempt to pull together 


existing research results for restudy 
and reinterpretation, to help school 
systems set up and conduct their 
own research for finding and de- 
veloping talented children, and to 
study the nature of the talent itself. 
A. Harry Passow is director of the 
project. 


"Why | Teach" Contest 

THE American Legion Auxiliary 
again is sponsoring an essay contest 
this year for teachers on “Why I 
Teach,”” as a means of encouraging 
eligible young men and women to 
enter the teaching profession. 

Five divisional awards will be 
made as well as a national award. 
The national winner will receive a 
$250 U.S. savings bond. 

Any teacher who has completed 
five years of teaching by June 1, 
1955, is eligible to compete. The 
essays must be of not less than 250 
nor more than 500 words. Entries 
must be submitted by June 1, 1955, 
to American Legion Auxiliary, 777 
N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 7, 
Ind. 


Editor-Educator Committee 
THE NEA and the Magazine Pub- 
lishers Association in February an- 
nounced the formation of a joint 
committee to coordinate educational 
efforts of schools and magazines in 
behalf of a better informed public. 
The committee will serve as a work- 
ing link between the two organiza- 
tions to develop projects of mutual 
interest that will further the goals 
of the two educational groups. 
The committee, which has started 
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plans for specific programs, has as 
an immediate project a second Edi- 
tor-Educator Conference. This will 
continue as an annual affair the first 
Editor-Educator Conference held 
last June at Columbia University. 
The 1955 conference will be held 
in May in Washington, D.C. 
Members of the joint committee 
are: For the NEA—Andrew D. 
Holt, University of Tennessee; Ar- 
thur Corey, California Teachers As- 
sociation; Edgar Dale, Ohio State 
University; Lawrence G. Derthick, 
superintendent, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 
and Martha Shull, teacher, Portland, 
Ore. For the Magazine Publishers 
Association—Roy E. Larson, presi- 
dent of Time, Inc.; Stanley High, 
senior editor of Reader's Digest; 
George J. Hecht, publisher of Par- 
ents Magazine; Stanley R. Clague, 
vice-president of The Nation's 
Schools; and E. Stanley Copeland, 
Jr., president of The Instructor. 


New Name 

THE New Jersey College for 
Women, New Brunswick, a division 
of Rutgers, State University of New 
Jersey, has announced that after 
April 16 the name of the institu- 
tion will be known as Douglass 
College. The change in name was 
authorized to avoid confusion with 
other colleges in the state. The col- 
lege was established in 1918. 


Tape-Recording Library 

A NATIONAL Tape Repository has 
been established at Kent State Uni- 
versity, Ohio, under the cosponsor- 
ship of the NEA Department of 
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Audio-Visual Instruction, the Asso- 
ciation for Education by Radio-Tele- 
vision, Kent State University, and a 
number of tape-recording manu- 
facturers. 

The new repository, which offi- 
cially began operations in Decem- 
ber, currently consists of more than 
3000 master educational tapes. 
Through this library, any school sys- 
tem or teacher in the U.S. can have 
copies of educational programs for 
use in classroom work merely by 
sending a reel of blank sound-re- 
cording tape to the repository, along 
with an order blank for a particular 
program. Fourteen educational or- 
ganizations have selected what they 
regard as their best programs and 
have deposited master tapes in the 
repository so that duplicate record- 
ings may be made on request. 


AASA Elects Misner 

PAUL J. MISNER, superintendent of 
schools, Glencoe, IIl., has been 
chosen president-elect of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Adminis- 
trators. He will serve as president- 
elect for a year beginning March 
15, and will begin a one-year term 
as president in 1956, succeeding 
Henry I. Willett, superintendent of 
schools, Richmond, Va., who will be 
president this year. 

Omer Carmichael, superintendent 
of schools, Louisville, Ky., was re- 
elected to serve another year as 
vice-president. Ballotting for the 
election was by mail. 


FOA Has Education Committee 
WILLIAM G. CARR, executive secre- 
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tary, NEA, has been appointed by 
Harold E. Stassen, director of For- 
eign Operations Administration, to 
serve on a newly-created FOA Edu- 
cation committee. Other members of 
the committee are: John A. Han- 
nah, president of Michigan State 
College; Harry Dexter Kitson, vo- 
cational guidance counselor at 
Mishawaka, Ind; Hugh Masters, 
ptofessor of education at Univer- 
sity of Georgia; Benjamin G. Wil- 
lis, superintendent of Chicago pub- 
lic schools; Lewis A. Wilson, com- 
missioner of education for New 
York State; and Herman B. Wells, 
president of Indiana University. 
This special advisory group will 
‘ consult with Director Stassen and 
the director of the FOA Education 
Division, Kenneth C. Ray, regard- 
ing FOA’s education program and 


policy. 


ASCD Elects Officers 
Gorvon N. MACKENzIE, head of 
the department of Curriculum and 
Teaching, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, has been elected 
president of the Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment (ASCD). Dr. MacKenzie, 
who will begin his one-year term 
at the close of the Association’s 
convention in Chicago, March 6-10, 
will succeed Prudence Bostwick, su- 
pervisor in the Denver Public 
Schools. 

New vice-president of the ASCD 
will be Jane Franseth. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 
Mar. 3-6, American Association 


of Junior Colleges, Chicago, Ill. 

Mar. 6-10, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA, Chicago, IIl. 

Mar. 12-16, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators (Re- 
gional Convention), Denver, Colo. 

Mar. 16-19, Department of Ele- 
mentary-School Principals, NEA, 
Chicago, Ill. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

April 2-6, American Association 
of School Administrators (Regional 
Convention), Cleveland, Ohio. 

April 3-7, American Personnel & 
Guidance Association, Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

April 4-8, Golden Reel Film Fes- 
tival, New York City. 


April 10-16, International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children, NEA, 
Long Beach, Calif. 


April 11-15, Association for 
Childhood Education International, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

April 12-15, National Catholic 
Educational Association, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 

April 18-22, Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

April 26-30, American Indus- 
trial Arts Association, Atlantic City, 
N.]. 

May 23-25, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, Chicago, 
Ill. 

July 3-8, National Education As- 
sociation, Chicago, III. 

July 4-7, National School Public 
Relations Association, NEA, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





—_===—= New Educational Materials =—= 


Children’s Social Values. Arthur 
W. Foshay, Kenneth D. Wann, 
et al. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1954. Pp. xii 
+ 323. $3.50. 

This publication, an action research 
study, is a publication of the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation. It is a report of the work of 
a group of teachers in Springfield, Mis- 
souri, in their attempt to improve their 
understanding of their pnpils’ social 
values. The report not only describes 
what they learned about the social at- 
titudes and values of the children they 
were teaching, it also describes the way 
they went about learning what they 
learned. 

The final section of the book is devot- 
ed to what the participating teachers 
think about the action-research study. 


Sponsored Research Policy of Col- 
leges and Universities. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1954. Pp. vi + 95. 
$1.50. 

This report of the ACE Committee on 
Institutional Research Policy raises some 
very pertinent questions about the roles 
of government, industry, and the foun- 
dations in the support of both basic and 
applied research. The growth of spon- 
sored research, particularly by the gov- 
ernment, creates problems of control and 
direction for higher institutions because 
of the differing objectives of the spon- 
sor and of the institution. Excellent pol- 
icy suggestions are contained in this re- 
port, 


A Policy for Skilled Manpower. 
The National Manpower Coun- 
cil. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1954. Pp. xxvi + 299. 
$4.50. 

The material in this book is based on 
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results of a study conducted under the 
sponsorship of the National Manpower 
Council. While this is a national body, 
it has no connection with the federal 
government. The study was carried on 
over a period of two years, and in- 
volved a large number of consultants, 
representing industry, labor, and edu- 
cation. 

The book provides the first evaluation 
of the role this country’s skilled work- 
ers and technicians play in the economy 
of our country as well as an interesting 
and provocative set of recommendations 
concerning the role of vocational educa- 
tion in the schools. 


The Community and the Delin- 
quent. William C. Kvaraceus. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: 
World Book Company, 1954. Pp. 
x + 566. $4.50. 


Subtitled “Cooperative Approaches to 
Preventing and Controlling Delin- 
quency,” this book will be of interest 
to anyone concerned with children’s 
problems. It outlines a community-wide 
program for study and control of de- 
linquency and discusses how to spot 
children who are particularly prone or 
vulnerable to delinquency before they 
get into serious trouble. 

Check lists for superintendent and 
teacher to use in evaluating a school’s 
particular share in a school-community 
program are also included, 


Social Service in the School. Jean 
R. Pearman and Albert H. Bur- 
rows. Washington, D.C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1955. Pp. x + 
218. $3.75. 


This book will be of particular use to 
students in schools of social work and 
in colleges of education. It should also 
aid the classroom teacher by increasing 
his awareness of symptomatic behavior 
and by helping him realize the causa- 
tive factors effecting improved mental- 
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hygiene attitudes concerning the child. 

Certain casework concepts and tech- 
niques are set forth in detail in order to 
aid school social workers concerned 
with the adjustment problems of young 


people. 


Guidance for Today's Children. 
Yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary-School Principals of 
the NEA. Washington, D.C.: 
1954. Pp. x + 278. $3.50 (dis- 
counts in quantity). 

This book contains a wealth of ideas 
about pupil guidance, and should be of 
practical value to  elementary-school 
principals, classroom teachers, supervi- 
sOrs, superintendents, and _ professors. 
Authors of the 51 articles include educa- 
tion specialists from all over the United 
States. 


Evaluation in General Education. 
Edited by Paul L. Dressel. Dubu- 


que, Ia.: Wm. C. Brown Com- 

pany, 1954. Pp. viii + 333. 

$4.00. 

A series of reports on evaluation 
practices in 13 colleges and universities 
across the country reveals interesting 
data on the general-education program. 
A great many of the authors of the vari- 
ous chapters are full- or part-time eval- 
uators or researchers, a fact indicative 
of the importance attached to evaluation 
in these institutions. 


The Functional Body Measurements 
of School-Age Children. W. 
Edgar Martin, et al. ‘Chicago: Na- 
tional School Service Institute, 
1954. Pp. vi + 90. $1.00. 

A joint project of the U. S. Office of 
Education, the University of Michigan, 
and the National School Service In- 
stitute, this booklet will be invaluable to 
school officials, architects, and adminis- 
trators in planning school facilities. Re- 
search on the increase in size of chil- 
dren, body measurements, heights for 


standing positions, technical data for 
sitting positions, as well as work-bench 
and desk positions, and many other facts 
necessary when planning a classroom 
or a school are included, 


How Do We Pay for Our Schools? 
and Financing Public Education 
in the Decade Ahead. New 
York: National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools, 1954. 
Pp. 76 and 61. 

These companion booklets deal with 
the problems of population growth and 
rise in expenditures which every state 
can expect by 1965. The first is a guide- 
book for the citizen working with 
school authorities to cope with enrol- 
ment waves and resultant increased cost 
of education. 

The second is the product of the 
Commission’s public education finance 
committee, headed by Beardsley Ruml, 
author of the pay-as-you-go income-tax 
plan. Facts have been accumulated over 
a three-and-one-half year period and 
conclusions and desirable policies for a 
program of financial support for public 
education are the result of this study. 


Public Relations in Education; A 
Textbook for Teachers. Clifford 
L. Brownell, Leo Gans and Tufie 
Z. Maroon. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1955. Pp. xi + 
249. $4.50. 

This book is designed as an aid to 
teachers and administrators in organizing 
and maintaining an effective public rela- 
tions program, Using the direct ap- 
proach of telling the methods used by 
successful educators and commercial or- 
ganizations im influencing a desired 
audience, the book presents a practical 
outline of aims and methods in public 
relations. 

The first part of the book is devoted 
to the nature of American schools today, 
the necessity of public relations today, 
and a description of the various publics 
and how they may be reached. The sec- 
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The child using Structural Arithmetic actually un- 
derstands arithmetic because he has observed the 
relationships between numbers. 


He knows: 


the characteristic place of each number in a series 
the specific quantity which each number represents 
the reason some numbers are odd and some even 
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ond section discusses the essential tech- 
niques of dealing successfully with 


persons connected with newspapers, fa- 
dio, and television, and emphasizes the 
importance of students and parents as 
contributors to public relations. 


The Teacher-Pupil Relationship. 
Robert Nelson Bush. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. Pp. xvii 
+ 252. $3.95. 

The author bases his book on original 
research, never before published, and 
gives tested techniques for improving 
teaching effectiveness, The book in- 
cludes a case study of a teacher and 
her class of pupils in a public school 
with the teacher's relationship with each 
pupil and the class as a whole described 
in detail. 

From the author's scientific analyses 
and conclusions, teachers and adminis- 
trators can measure their competence. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 

Teaching Foreign Languages in the 
Elementary Schools. University of Wis- 
consin Extension Division, Madison. 
Pp. 24. $.50. 

Breastplate and Buckskin: A Story of 
Exploration and Discovery in the Amer- 
icas. George E. Tait. Peoria, Il].: Chas, 
A. Bennett Co., Inc., 1954. Pp. 235. 
$2.24. 


SECONDARY 

Civics for Americans. Nadine I. Clark, 
James B. Edmonson, and Arthur Dondi- 
neau. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1954. Pp. vii + 536. $3.68. 

General Science and General Science 
Workbook. Victor C. Smith and W. E. 
Jones. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1955. Pp. 504 (text) and 192 
(workbook ). 

Tidwell-Stuart Typing, Complete 
Course. M. Fred Tidwell and Esta Ross 
Stuart. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1954. Pp. x + 132. $2.96. 

Civics for Youth. Revised Edition. 
James B. Edmonson, Arthur Dondineau, 


and Mildred C. Letton. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1954. Pp, x + 
405. $2.48. 

Tested Typing Drills. M. Fred Tidwell, 
Richard B. Kittleman, and J. Allen 
Suver. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1955. Pp. 31. $1.30. : 

The Peer Status of Sixth and Seventh 
Grade Children. Frances Laughlin. New 
York: Bureau of Publications Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1954. 
Pp. x + 85. $2.75. 


COLLEGE 


Junior Colleges and Specialized 
Schools and Colleges. Second Edition. A 
directory. Boston: Porter Sargent, 1955. 
Pp. 336. $3.30 (cloth), $2.20 (paper). 

Resident, Extension, and Adult Educa- 
tion Enrollment in Institutions of Higher 
Learning, November, 1953. Circular No. 
414, U. S. Office of Education, 1954. Pp. 
29. Available from U. §S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. $.30. 


GENERAL 


Guide to Community Action. Mark S. 
Matthews. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1954. Pp. xiii + 434. $4.00. 

Bible Readings for the Family Hour. 
Martin P. Simon. Chicago: Moody Press, 
1954. Pp. 368. $3.00. 

Masters of the Air. Glenn O. Blough. 
Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, 1954. Pp. 31. $.50. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 


Animal Homes: A 11-minute color 
movie. Churchill-Wexler Film Produc- 
tions, Los Angeles, Calif. $100, color; 
$50, black and white. 

D-O-G Spells Dog D-O-G. Capitol 
Record. Sung by Mel Blanc. One of the 
“Learning Is Fun Series.” 78 and 45 
r.p.m. $.99, 

Counseling Adolescents. A series of 
three films with follow-up filmstrips, on 
A Counselor's Day, Using Analytical 
Tools, and Diagnosis and Planning Ad- 
justments in Counseling. Text-Film De- 
partment, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York 36, N.Y. Films, $200 for the 
series. Filmstrips, $12.00 for the series. 
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Engen, Head of the Department of 
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